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How you can help build JUBILEE in its third year 


The Catholic press is as much 
a part of the Catholic scene as 
all the other things—churches, 
schools, hospitals, monasteries, con- 
vents and institutions—that are so 
central to Catholic life. The Catho- 
lic press ranks next to the pulpit and 
the pastoral letter as a means of 
instruction in faith and morals, 
bringing to its work a uniquely 
Christian view which secular pub- 
lishers lack. 

Of all Catholic publications only jusi- 
LEE is owned by its own subscribers. 
(Some two-thirds of our readers—lay- 
men and clergy together—own stock in 
the corporation publishing jsuBILEE.) It 
is this wide-spread ownership, plus its 


editors’ world-wide view of Catholicism, 
which makes JUBILEE really a magazine 


working corps of volunteers, have put in 
many long hours on editorial and business 
work, have overcome many seemingly un- 
solvable problems, and have in this short 
period won for JUBILEE five first prizes in 
the 1954 Catholic Press Convention. Some 
time ago, as an aid to our subscription 
campaigns, we set up an offering of Serial 
Notes (see below for details). These notes, 
costing $250 each and bearing 3% annual 
interest, are designed to supply extra cap- 
ital for the development and expansion of 
JUBILEE. The response to this offering of 
Serial Notes has been steady, and as a 
result we have been able to make extra 
mailings which picked up quite a few 
However, our 
goal—100,000 paid sales—still lies before 


us and our subscription campaigns are 


thousand subscriptions. 


going on. You can still help JUBILEE grow 
by buying a Serial Note. 


ant of all, a spiritual and personal invest- 
ment in a project which is designed to 
report in all its glory the breath of the 
Lord God to the farthest confines of His 


world. 
* * * 


THE OFFERING CONSISTS OF: Four hundred $250 serial 
notes, bearing 3% interest payable semi-annually on 
December 1 and June 1. Interest will be computed from 
the first of the month in which the note is purchased. 
Beginning December 1, 1958, 10% of the notes are to be 
chosen each year by lot for redemption. Notes are callable 
in advance of maturity on any interest date at the option 
of the Corporation. 


What this means is that the serial notes will run for 
at least five years, after which 10% of them—forty each 
year (unless the corporation decides it best to call in 
more)—will be chosen by lot for redemption at $250 each 
over a period of the next ten years. Interest paid on each 
$250 note will thus run from a minimum of $37.50 for 
those first redeemed to a maximum of $112.50 for those 
redeemed at the end of the fifteen-year period. ... At 
present this offer is being made solely in New York State. 





To the Publishers of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Enclosed is $............ ROR cs ba’ Serial Notes 
at $250.00 each. I understand that I am to receive 
3% annual interest paid in two installments each 

















*x* * * year, and that beginning December 1, 1958, 10% of 
of the Church and her people. all notes are to be chosen by lot each year for 
Abas! : JUBILEE’S Serial Notes are a double in- redemption. 
So far JUBILEE—now beginning its third oc ais a 
year—has grown steadily (sometimes in vestment—a regular financial investment Name 
spurts, sometimes evenly) since its first which brings a periodic return through i Btreet 
issue appeared. Its editors, aided by a hard interest; and secondly, and most —- ‘at coon inn: 
— 
















ROMANO GUARDINI 


14Jul@, 


The Rosary, Hopkins, and JUBILEE’s agents 


In a modest apartment in the Schwabing district of 
Munich lives a soft-spoken, white-haired philosophy 
professor who is one of the most influential persons in 
contemporary Germany. His students occupy key posi- 
tions in government, industry, journalism, radio and 
television, academic life and cultural affairs, and he 
has (along with the grace of God, of course) been 
responsible for an amazing number of conversions 
among students at the various German universities 
where he has taught for nearly 40 years. Through his 
more than 200 books and pamphlets he 
has influenced a still larger number 
of people, not only in Germany but all 
over the Catholic world. 

This, at 70, is Monsignor Romano 
Guardini, and he has achieved his 
wide and influential following not by 
preaching an easy or watered-down 
version of Christianity but by doing 
precisely the opposite: “A truly Catho- 
lic life,” he insists, “is not the easiest 
and most satisfying, but the hardest, 
the least comfortable and the most de- 
manding. The more seriously we take Catholicism, the 
more tasks and obligations await us.” On page 35 of 
this issue, to commemorate the month of Mary, 
JUBILEE presents an excerpt from Msgr. Guardini’s 
newest work, The Rosary, to be published by P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons this month. 


@ In the summer of 1866 a young Oxford under- 
graduate named Gerard Manley Hopkins addressed a 
letter to John Henry Cardinal Newman: “I am anxious 
to become a Catholic,” he wrote, “and I thought you 
might possibly be able to see me for a short time.... 
I do not want to be helped to any conclusions of be- 
lief, for I am thankful to say my mind is made up.” 
Newman did see him, and partly through the Cardi- 
nal’s encouragement young Hopkins was_ baptized 
that same autumn. Two years later he entered the 
Society of Jesus, was ordained in 1877, and died in 
Dublin in 1889. 

Hopkins’ 21 years as a Jesuit were not particularly 
remarkable in any ordinary sense of the word (he 
was neither a great preacher nor a talented teacher), 
and his name might have been forgotten had it not 
been for the collection of profoundly beautiful poems 
he left behind. Seldom has the love of God, His 
creatures and His world been expressed in lines of 
equal power and magnificence. 

Father Anthony Bischoff, S.J., who wrote the article 
on Hopkins which-begins on page 20, is an American 
priest from Yakima, Washington who did graduate 
work at Yale University and taught for some years at 
the University of Seattle. He has been in England for 


’ the last few years gathering material for a life of 


Hopkins. The excerpts from Hopkins’ poetry are from 


his Poems, 3rd Edition, edited by W. H. Gardner 
(London, 1948). 


JUBILEE’s STAFF: Nancy Lawrence joined the staff 
a year ago as receptionist and advertising production 
manager. After graduation from the College of St. 
Elizabeth at Convent Station, 
N. J. in 1953, she worked for 
Sports Afield for a short time, 
then spent six months handling 
special correspondence for The 
Christophers. 

She has a varied and inter- 
esting array of spare-time ac- 
tivities. About two years ago 
her sister, a lyric soprano who 
has performed with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
suggested that Nancy might NANCY LAWRENCE 
be interested in an usherette’s job at Carnegie Hall, 
and ever since then she has shuttled evening and 
week-end concertgoers—among them many celebrities 
—to private boxes on the auditorium’s first tier. Nancy 
also studies art with the Abingdon Square Painters 
and paints in casein and oils in a style she describes 
as “expressionistic.” This fall she plans to marry a 
young New Yorker now studying for a degree in busi- 
ness administration and accounting; eventually he 
hopes to enter the government foreign service. 





@ Elsewhere in this issue (page 58) is an announce- 
ment of JUBILEE’s program for agents. But when we 
state as a fact that 125 agents now sell JUBILEE, it 
doesn’t do justice to their va- 
riety or to their uniqueness. 
They’re actually an amazingly 
heterogeneous group. For ex- 
ample, there’s a four-year-old 
boy in New Jersey who can’t 
count yet but certainly can sell, 
and an airlines stewardess who 
drops JUBILEE leaflets out ‘of 
planes, her agent’s number 
marked on each subscription 
blank. Eleven-year-old Brett 
de Bary is one of JUBILEE’s 
best salesmen, having been an 
agent almost two years. A 
priest in Wisconsin who makes 
a practice of giving a subscription to each of his con- 
verts saves money by being an agent, and a Missouri 
housewife makes up her bingo losses with JUBILEE 
commissions. Priests, sisters, seminarians, housewives, 
doctors, schoolgirls, milkmen and colonels all add to 
their incomes—and help spread the good word about 
JUBILEE—by this pleasant, rewarding work. Let us 
hear from you if you’d like to join them. 





JUBILEE AGENT DE BARY 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MEMPHIS DOCTOR 
Dear Sirs: I wanted to get this letter off 
to you some time ago to tell you what a 
clever job you did with the article on 
Memphis’ Doctor James Hose ([April, 
1955]. You have hit on all the high lights 
- and you brought to the fore the race 
problem as we have it here more forcefully 
by not going into it, but by allowing the 
pictures to do the talking. Especially effec- 
tive will be the picture of Dr. Hose drink- 
ing at a fount with the word COLORED over 
the drinking fountain. That was a clever 
way of saying a lot without words. The 
people will understand all with that one 
picture. Nothing more need be said con- 
cerning the strained race relations we 
have here. 

Under your patronage the magazine has 
been doing some great work. I have seen 
the children in our students’ library page 
thru it so much that after a short while 
the pages are worn. More power to you! 

Fr. Capistran Haas, OFM 
Pastor, 

St. Augustine Church 
Memphis, Tenn. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 

Dear Editor: Your pat on the back for 
the Japanese Catholic who refused the invi- 
tations offered her by several American 
Protestant families certainly makes me 
laugh [Foreign Students in America, 
April]. 

Anyone that bigoted probably had other 
things wrong with her personality and no 
wonder she had to wait years for. any 
Catholics to think to ask her. 

Since when is there something wrong 
about Catholics breaking bread with Prot- 
estants? Strange that such bad people 
should have the Christian charity to be- 
friend a stranger in a strange land. 

If your magazine has in mind winning 
back any Catholics to the fold, you’re bark- 
ing up the wrong tree with that kind of 
bigotry. 

Irene M. Vocx 
Boston, Mass. 


@ JUBILEE’s article neither stated nor 
implied that there is “something wrong 
about Cathalics breaking bread with 
Protestants.” It simply reported the dis- 
appointing experience of one Catholic 
foreign student who arrived anxious to 
meet American Catholic families and 
found none to welcome her.—Ep. 


Dear Sir: The article on Foreign Students 
in America (JUBILEE, April, 1955) throws 
light on a field for apostolic endeavor 
which is becoming increasingly important. 
However, as a former staff member of the 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade (Na- 


tional Center, Cincinnati, Ohio), I felt a 
bit “cheated” that no mention was made 
of the pioneer work done by the CSMC on 
behalf of foreign students. At its national 
conventions in 1950, 1952, and 1954, the 
CSMC urged Catholic young people—par- 
ticularly college students—to take the lead 


in the foreign student apostolate. In addi- 
tion, the CSMC National Center has spon- 
sored three week-long seminars for foreign 
students studying in the U. S. The first of 
these seminars, for Oriental students, was 
held in New Jersey in June, 1953; a sec- 
ond one, for Latin American students, con- 
vened in Philadelphia in June, 1954; and a 
third, for Oriental and African students, 
ran concurrently with the CSMC’s own 
national convention at the University of 
Notre Dame, in August, 1954... . 
ELEANOR WATERS 
Washington, D. C. 


THE CHURCH IN AMERICA 

Dear Sirs: I am happy to see that you 
have begun your series-of articles on the 
Church in America with a discussion of 
early times, but I am sorry that Miss Dunn 
did not take into account more carefully 
than she did the opinions of such writers 
as, for example, John Gilmary Shea and 
Peter Guilday in her description of the 
events leading up to Dr. Carroll’s consecra- 
tion as first Bishop of Baltimore, at Lul- 
worth Castle, in England, 15 August 1790, 
by the Vicar Apostolic of the Western 
District, Bishop Walmsley, O.S.B. The 
Catholic community in those days in the 
United States was, for the most part, the 
exact counterpart of the English recusants, 
the problem of national groups coming up 
later in Dr. Carroll’s episcopacy, and still 
far from satisfactorily resolved. Virtually 
all writers now assume that the domina- 
tion, from the 1840’s onward, of Cathol- 
icism in the United States by priests and 
bishops of Irish ancestry has been the best 
of all possible things: this supposition, I 
suggest, is at least not proved. I doubt if 
the problem of anti-Catholicism can be 
separated from that of anti-immigrant 
movements, and while there are obvious 
reasons why these immigrants acted as 
they did, there can be little point in ascrib- 
ing resentment of Irish Catholics because 
of their part in Civil War anti-draft riots 
to theological bias, and that alone. Con- 
siderable serious work has to be done with 
regard to the history of Catholicism in the 
United States: it cannot be done ad pro- 
bandum, and I think that only those of 
weak faith could object to honest work in 
this quite important discipline. Catholics 
must stop their search for excuses, and 
must learn that although demanding in- 
deed, serious scholarship has yet to hurt 
the Catholic cause—quite the contrary. 

I shall be interested to follow your series 
of articles: such an approach to Cath- 
olicism in America ought to be provocative 
of interest in how we have arrived at our 
present state. 

Wituram D. SHARPE 
Baltimore, Md. 


JUBILEE’S FANS 

Dear Sirs: I have really enjoyed the few 
moments I have had .to glance through 
your magazine, and, consequently, this gift 
subscription was a case of observing the 
Golden Rule. Particularly do I like the 
dignified, simple format. Some, I think, 


object to the modern touch—but perhaps 
we should educate our Catholic public to 
a taste for its virility. 
May the Holy Ghost continue to guide 
a work so dear to Him. 
Sister HENRIETTA 
Saint Stephen School 
New Orleans, La. 


Dear Sirs: The March issue was particu- 
larly beautiful, we thought; full of wonder. 
ful photography and exciting stories. The 
Prayers of the Gael are loved by the chil- 
dren and I am wondering [how] one orders 
the booklet? Through a bookshop I sup. 
pose? You didn’t give an address. I have 
a grudge against prayers for children 
which are too ornate, too effusive, too vio- 
lent, too a lot of things that prayers some- 
times are, and these lovely ones speak so 
directly and with such music, and say 
what one must say. The children repeat 
them easily and with satisfaction and it 
should not take them too long to learn 
them by heart. We had said St. Patrick’s 
“Breastplate” several times on his feast 
because that is so exciting, with such a 
lot of ideas to ponder and turn over in 
your mind, and to find it in your March 
issue was a great excitement for all. 

Cheers for Msgr. Dillon and ‘St. Joseph's 
dance program, and Mrs. Gilbert. I wish, 
and I say it in a small voice, that dancing 
weren’t supposed to be for wimmen only. 
Little boys love to dance too, but along 
about the time when they begin to mature 
in it, be deeply moved, and want to ex- 
periment with ideas—it is supposed to be- 
come “sissy” and unless he wants to be 
a social misfit he is supposed to swap it 
for wrestling, boxing or any of the vari- 
eties of ball games. Too bad. Other peo- 
ples don’t think dancing is sissy for men, 
and the odd thing about it is that the 
people who have kept dancing acceptable 
for their men have also kept it extremely 
rugged and virile. 

And cheers for Hugh Bell’s photographs 
of the track meet, and the Cobb’s Mill 
Catholics, and the Toths—for everybody, 
in fact. Including JUBILEE. 

Mary New.anp 
Monson, Mass. 


Gentlemen: I just can’t let the oppor- 
tunity pass by without congratulating you 
on your marvelous magazine. Although I’m 
Swiss, your magazine fascinates me. Most 
of your articles are not only interesting to 
American Catholics but also to all the 
Catholics all over the world. 

Stick to the present standard of your 
magazine and it will turn out to be a big 
success. 

Werner GANTER 
Basle, Switzerland 


THE ART CONTROVERSY 

Dear Editor: I’ve been dying to add my 
two cents worth to the art controversy 
especially since you asked for examples. 
However, the example I wanted to quote 
you is in the Sisters’ Convent in Our Lady 
of the Most Holy Rosary Parish in New 
Orleans. So I wrote Bishop L. Abel Cail- 
louet, Auxiliary of the New Orleans Arch- 
diocese, who is the pastor there and asked 
the name of the artist he commissioned to 
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How you can get 6 months of superb 


reading pleasure for only $10* 
*(7 books that sold originally for $26.50) 


Since we first announced it, JUBILEE’s new BOOK CLUB has 
met with a warmly enthusiastic reception. More and more 


readers are taking advantage of this fine opportunity to get 
original classics in the Catholic field—hard-cover books for their 
permanent libraries—at big savings. 


We're offering the seven books below as a package for only $10— 
saving you $16.50 on the list prices. And we’re adding without 
charge—as a gift from JUBILEE—a copy of Thomas Merton’s 
famous collection of poems, The Tears of the Blind Lions. 
Thus you'll actually receive a total of eight books. 


im THE MYSTERY OF THE CHAR- 
ITY OF JOAN OF ARC, by 
Charles Peguy, translated by Julian 
Green. An extraordinary medita- 
tion by the great French poet on 
the awakening of Joan’s super- 
natural vocation, written in the 
form of a dialogue between the 
saint and two other women. (List 
price, $3.50) 


ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH 
LABRE, by Agnes de la Gorce. 
The story of the strange and 
wonderful beggar-saint, a monk 
without a cloister, who in his 
wanderings was a witness to 
eternity, and in his poverty, to 
the treasures of heaven. (List 
price, $3.00) 


RELIGIOUS ART from the 
Twelfth to the Eighteenth 
Century, by Emile Male. A 
lavishly illustrated introduc- 
tion to the religious content of 
the painting, sculpture and 
architecture produced by the 
flowering of Christian culture. 
(List price, $4.50) 





GOLDEN GOAT, by B. L. 
Bruckberger, 0.P. The famed 
priest of the French Resistance 
has composed an arresting 
parable of a Worthy Rich Man 
and an Unworthy Poor Man— 
in which the Gospels are yet 
proved right in the end. (List 
price, $2.00) 











THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL, 
by Dietrich Von Hildebrand. A 
Fordham professor writes a wise, 
calm and inspiring indictment of 
contemporary secularism. Learned, 
but free from technical jargon, 
these essays are on such themes 
as beauty, education, personality 
_ and efficiency—how they have been 
perverted and how we can restore 
their true Christian meaning. 


THREE MYSTICS, edited by Father Bruno 
de Jesus-Marie, O.D.C. During the great 
age of Spanish spirituality three contem- 
poraries—St. Theresa of Avila, St. John 
of the Cross and the painter El] Greco— 
underwent mystical experiences which this 
handsome volume brilliantly records through 
an extensive selection of the saints’ writ- 
ings and the artist’s works. (List price. 
$7.50) 


And a Bonus 
Book... 


Thomas Merton’s TEARS OF THE 
BLIND LIONS— a collection of 
vigorous and beautiful poems writ- 
ten from the Trappist Monastery 
of Our Lady of Gethsemani. 











How the JUBILEE BOOK CLUB 
works ... : 

Starting on May 15th, we will ship you one 
selection each month over a six-month period. 
(in two cases, of course, you will receive two 
books together.) You way only $10 when you 

oin the Club. (JUBILEE takes care of 
andling and shipping costs.) Simply fil] out 
the coupon (right), attach payment and mail 
... We have been able to obtain only a limited 
number of books at this special low rate, so 
join now. 











MAY, 1955 
\ 












ADVENT, by Jean Daniclou. A pro- 
found essay on conversion in which 
Father Danielou traces the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy in history and 

i tr dent role of the 
Cross in leading men to truth. (List 
price, $2.50) 





JUBILEE Book Club 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


(J Enclosed is $10. Please enroll me as a member 
of JUBILEE’s Book Club. I understand that I am 
to receive the seven books described above plus the 
bonus book. You will send me one selection per 
month for six months (in two cases the selection 
comprises two books). My first book will be shipped 
about May 15, 1955. 


Name 





Street 





City Zone State 


NOTE: JUBILEE’s editors reserve the right to substitute other 
books if necessary, and to ship the selections in any 
convenient order. 


do them and also his permission to write 
you about them. They are Stations of the 
Cross done by William Moreland of Baton 
Rouge especially for the convent chapel. It 
is a small room and either because of that 
or because he wanted to get away from 
the conventional mob scenes, he has put 
only two figures in each scene and they are 
done as in a camera close-up. As I re- 
member them, the background and a1 is 
very simple and plain. I have only seen 
them once and that was about 114 years 
ago so I may be wrong or hazy on some 
of the description but even if I never see 
them again, I'll never forget the impression 
they made on me at the time. They are 
hung at eye level and you have the feel- 
ing of being in the forefront of the crowd 
& suddenly catching His eye or being so 
close when He & His Mother meet that 
you are intruding on their private sorrow 
& you suddenly realize that you have pene- 
trated one of the sorrows of that painful 
journey—everything—humiliation, cruelty 
and even compassion, sympathy & love 
must be endured under the gaze of count- 
less eyes. 

If it is at all possib'e, I wish someone 
who knows something of art could see 
them for you—perhaps even photograph 
them because I really believe that they are 
modern art which accomplish their pur- 
pose which is to inspire devotion in those 
who behold them. That is my standard 
of good & bad in sacred art. Anything that 
must be looked at as a curiosity or a puzzle 
is not performing its true purpose in 
sacred art whether it is a medieval wood- 
cut or the latest experimental style. On the 
other hand I couldn’t agree more with you 
in your disgust with saccharine, puerile 
holy cards & prints. I looked for eight 
months for a Sacred Heart to put in my 
home & I’m still not satisfied with the one 
I finally bought. The face is masculine & 
vital but of all things, His eyes are blue! 

As another example of art I would love 
to own, there is a woodcarving of a head 
of Christ done by Irwin St. John Tucker 
shown in the March Extension. 

I could go on & on but I'd like to get 
this mailed before the argument dies down 
so let me just finish by saying that even 
when I disagree with you, I wouldn’t miss 
an issue of JUBILEE for anything. 

Mrs. Ray E. Heap, Jr. 
Houston, Texas 


Dear Sir: Congratulations on bringing 
into the open for discussion the state of 
art in the Church. I receive gaudy, cheap 
and tawdry cards in the mail regularly 
from religious communities. 

The best article I have ever read on 
the subject, because it goes down to the 
basic “why” of Christian art, is in the 
February issue of The Catholic Mind. If 
you haven’t read it, it would be well worth 
your time to do so. 

Concerning one specific subject of Cath- 
olic art—Our Lord’s ninth promise to St. 
Margaret Mary was, “I will bless every 
place in which an image of my Heart shall 
be exposed and honored.” The pictures of 
the Sacred Heart which are for sale are 
too inferior to be. placed in an honored 
position in the home. Couldn’t some artists 
do something about that? 

And about the mail that comes with 





promises of “beautiful” pictures suitable 
for framing. They are awful. The Little 
Flower was beautiful, and wore a Carmel- 
ite habit. Why must she be painted in red, 
white and blue, with over-rouged cheeks? 
It honors her? 

Mary Curan 

Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Dear Editors: Though I was shocked by 
your choice of art for children’s rooms 
[‘September, 1954], and many of your other 
art selections, I think you have rendered a 
great service by arousing a wide and keen 
interest in religious art. 

I am sure my fellow readers did not 
mean to be as, offensive as they sounded in 
your January issue. 

In response to your request for art sug- 
gestions, I would 
like to recom- 
mend— 

1) The paint- 
ings of Lauren 
Ford 

2) Fra Filippo 
Lippi’s “Virgin 
Adoring the Child” 

3) C. Bosseron 
Chambers’ ‘‘The 
Sacred Heart” 

4) Le Maitre de 
= Moulin’s ‘‘The 

MARYKNOLL Virgin of the Na- 
HOLY FAMILY tivity” 
And I think you will be interested in [the 
enclosed] holy picture from the paintings 
of a Maryknoll nun (I believe that colored 
ones are produced in plaque form) ... 

Considering your magazine as a whole, I 
think it is excellent, and am most grateful 
for its encouraging, inspiring message. 

(Miss) Pautine T. CHAPIN 
Staten Island, New York 


Dear Sir: Just a small comment on the art 
question, particularly as it pertains to chil- 
dren. As Christians and because of our 
Christian tradition as patrons of the Arts, 
we Catholics should be aware of what Art 
is saying and doing. If it says or conveys 
nothing it is not Art. We know that Art is 
a creative process. But even the act of 
creation follows definite rules of order. 
True these rules must not be external and 
may grow out of the materials used, but 
order is present. For the Christian artist 
at least, St. Thomas should be the guide. 
Therefore I think it is time that we Cath- 
olics become aware of what Mrs. Trapp 
called the “heresy of images.” Images con- 
vey meanings and I cannot feel that the 
sublime Truths of Our Faith should be 
taught to His Little Ones through the de- 
fects of commercially made plastic statues, 
gadgets, etc. 

Where then do we start? Certainly not 
with our people’s devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. We start with our children in our 
schools. Next to the home the school 
should set the pattern. We who have the 
Truth should use God’s gift to man, the 
creative acts—the abilities to create and 
depict images—from early childhood. We 
should develop and train the imagery of 
the mind and spirit of a child as well and 
even more than we do the mechanics of 
learning. As an art major and a graduate 


of a Catholic College, it is sad to see that 
we evidently have not done this. Are we 
taking the leadership in the Arts? Do our 
people accept anything new—do they even 
know that our Holy Father has not con. 
demned imagination? Our salvation in the 
Art world lies in exposing our children to 
not only an appreciation, but a creation in 
their own right, of their God-given gifts, 
For some reason or other, quite often the 
art work (that is any original work) of 
young children is viewed with suspicion 
and often frowned upon. Certainly chil- 
dren’s work in the arts will not be on an 
adult level nor should it be. We certainly 
don’t expect children to speak and orate on 
the level of adults from their tenderest 
years, why suddenly must they be experts 
in the other form of language—man’s old- 
est—visual art? As-a matter of fact their 
distortions are more honest than our accu- 
racies. For whatever else children are, they 
are simple—unless they have been exposed 
to the intricacies and prejudices of adults. 
The Catholic Art Association has worked 
many years in the Art apostolate in our 
country. Would that all could be members 
of such an organization. Working with 
children, setting up workshops, just any 
means of reaching the little ones, will in- 
sure a different approach to Sacred Art in 
the Christians to come. Then truly will 
they inspire devotion and give glory to God 
by a fine creative gift of His material. To 
my mind nothing shoddy should ever repre- 
sent God and His friends. But that does 
not mean we cannot use symbols as well 
as realistic representations. The Church al- 
ways has used symbols in Liturgy. 

The representation of the Sacred Heart 
may not be what some would like, aside 
from any doctrinal basis. But in the future 
we might produce an artist who will be 
inspired more. Meanwhile let us train our 
children, but do not detract from their 
devotion, even if it isn’t as intellectual as 
we think ours might be. Humility will give 
results. 


RoseMArRY TAYLOR 
Falls Church, Va. 


Dear Sirs: After reading Mr. McCarthy’s 
story about his difficult time in finding a 
tastefully-done and skillfully-made créche 
(Letters, February] I feel you would like 
to show what could be had for $5 in Chi- 
cago. It is the work of Patricia K. Watters. 
I hope you give a lot of room in the 
Church in America series to other than 
the Irish-American. You missed Pulaski in 
the years of Revolutionary change. 
JosepH Louis GOLDEN 
Oak Park, Illinois 
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COBB’S MILL PUZZLE 
Dear Editor: All temporary things exhibit 
some certain unique quality by their very 
nature. And the cir- 
cumstances (in the 
very broad sense) of 
the Mass at Cobb’s 
Mill Inn [The Church 
at Cobb’s Mill, March] 
bear no exception. 
Mass being offered on 
the porch overlooking 
the old mill pond 
was a rare sight in- 
deed. More rare still, 
however, was and is 
that artistic piece of 
work half-pictured at 
the left on p. 50, 
where Fr. Cleary was 
hearing confessions. 
Just what in the 
world is it? 

K. A. JAcoss 

Washington, D.C. 


COBB’S MILL:- DANDY 


@ The “artistic piece of work” (see 
cut) is an authentic French dandy, one 
of those which stood in front of French 
and American haberdashery shops in 
the early 19th century. This particular 
one, incidentally, is for sale at Cobb’s 


Mill.—Eb. 


CATHOLICS & LABOR 
Sirs: It may be of interest to you that our 
classes are preparing to use your article 
Catholics and U.S. Labor [September] as 
a “textbook” on American labor with re- 
gard to Leo XIII’s teaching, etc. Congratu- 
lations on your fine magazine and the work 
you are doing. Particularly enjoyable to me 
is the art work which in my estimation 
is the best I’ve ever seen in any magazine 
of your kind. 

Tom Drain 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


CHARLEY HORSE DEP‘T 

Gentlemen: I have been an interested fan 
of JUBILEE since my discovery of the maga- 
zine, nearly a year ago, and have been 
favorably impressed . . . 

However, I am also an avid fan of many 
kinds of sports, and feel that the coverage, 
in some manner, of the sporting world 
would greatly enhance an already superior 
magazine. 

You, perhaps, have valid reasons for not 
having this kind of coverage, but how 
many other readers feel as I do? 

Davip SAVAGE 
Greenwich, Conn. 


@ JUBILEE’s editors have often consid- 
ered—and rejected—the idea of sports 
coverage, have published only one sports 
feature (and that one a human interest 
story rather than a_news article). We 
prefer to concentrate on those areas— 
national affairs, politics, the arts and 
sciences, the home, education, business, 
labor and so on—in which the relevance 
of a-man’s religion, ethics and morals 
is more direct.—Ep. 
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Camp St. 





John’s 


A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP 
Boys 6-16. 2,300 ft. alt. Sandy Beach on Hunter Lake. 100 miles from N. Y. C. 


Modern buildings. 


Lavatory in each cabin. Hot showers. 


Excellent meals. 


Diversified activities, recreational and instructional. Mature, professional staff. 
One counsellor for every four boys. Jesuit “Chaplain. 
Season Tuition $475 all-inclusive. Catalog. 
we Robert O. Giegengack, Yale Univ. Athletic Assn., New ‘Haven, Conn. 
Directors: Rev. Herbert McElroy—Robert Giegengack 
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NAZARETH COLLEGE 


OF ROCHESTER 
Rochester, New York 


For the Higher Education of 
Catholic Women Conducted 
by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCE 


Education—Art—Music 
Speech & Drama 
Speech Correction 

Business—Social Service 

Nursing—Medical Technology 














SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 


for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 





Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional training 
for medicine, law, social service. Elementary and 
secondary —— education; art, music, home eeo- 
nomics educati: Campus nursery school, 200-acre 
campus in foothi ils of ‘Allegheny Mts, east of Pitts- 
burgh. All sports. onal, national accreditation. 
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CATHOLIC CAMPS 


Our Lady of Lourdes for Girls 6-18 
Camp Acadia for Boys 6-18 

Separate camps, one mile apart. 1,600 acres on 2 
private lakes in Catskills. 49th yr. Riding, Boat- 
ing, Swimming, Tennis, Baseball, Fishing, Trips, 
Dramatics, Arts & Crafts, Rallet & Cultural Danc- 
ing. Bg rece Staff e. amumens,’ Tutoring in all 

ish, ident priests, doctor, 
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Location and Climate recommended 


by leading physicians .. . 


VILLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, 


Arizona 
Established 1870 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH OF CARONDELET 


Resident and day school for girls. 
Beautifully appointed buildings on 135 
acre estate. Grades and fully accred- 
ited high school. Music, Art; Dramat- 
ics. Small classes. Home atmosphere. 
Tennis, riding and swimming. 





Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2-year trans- 
fer course in Liberal Arts, Science. Terminal courses 
in Home Economics, Secretarial Art, Voice, Instru- 
mental Music (incl. Harp). Social, educational and 
cultural advantages of Nation’s Capital. Resident 


and day. Catalog. F 
Registrar, Department B Washington 16, D. C. 








IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 

-Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home eco- 
nomics, teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulat- 
ing social and sports program. Dramatic and musical 
productions with nearby men’s colleges. Homelike 
atmosphere. 325-acre campus near Phila. overlook- 
ing beautiful Chester Valley. New residence hall, lib- 
eral arts building. Pool. Lake for swimming and canoe- 
ing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the Sisters of the 
{mmaculate Heart of Mary. Early application oe 
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DELBARTON SCHOOL 


A Select Country Day & Boarding 
School for Boys, Grades 7-12 
College preparation only. Excellent record. Active 
sports program. Small classes. Supervised study. 
rep,“ atmosphere. 400 acres. Easily accessible 
to N. Y. C. For Catalog, address 





eed Stephen J. Findlay, OSB 
Delbarton School, Morristown, N. J. 









The Most Reverend Joseph 
J. Blomjous, W.F., Bishop 
of Mwanza, Tanganyika, 
is presently touring the 
United States lecturing 
on the opportunities for 
lay- persons—married and 
single—to serve the 
‘Church in Africa. Pre- 
. sented here are excerpts 
from the recent talk given 
by the Bishop at Grail- 
ville’s Lay Mission 
School in Loveland, Ohio. 


HERE IS a great need today for the lay apostolate. 
Te a way, I think we can say that today we are coming 

back. to conditions very like the primitive Church. 

First of all, we should not forget that Our Lord did 
not send out only twelve apostles—the hierarchy, the 
clergy—but in the very beginning of the Church, He sent 
out seventy-two laymen with a special mission to convert 
the world. In other words the lay apostolate is of divine 
institution [and] the development of the Church in the 
first centuries was in great part the work of the laity. 
Now why do I say that we are coming back to more or 
less the same conditions? 

The primitive Church was 2 “conquering Church”: the 
main activity of the Church in the first centuries was to 
extend herself throughout the then-known world, the 
Mediterranean world, the Roman Empire. 

After this the Church entered a period of stabilization, 
where her work was primarily pastoral—taking care of 
what she had gained and defending herself from the 
great heresies, her enemies within. 

But today, modern transportation and communication 
have enlarged our horizons, and we understand that the 
boundaries of the world extend further than our recent 
ancestors believed—we know that there are other people 
in the world besides those in Western countries. But at 
the same time, the world has become “smaller”—no spot 
on earth is physically more than forty hours away from 
us, and communications bring us instantaneously into 
contact with once far-off countries. 

The natural result is this: The Church has again 
become more aware that she is a conquering Church. She 
is conscious that her task is not only pastoral—keeping 
and preserving what she has gained—but she sees that 
there are still many lands and peoples to which she must 
extend herself. The present age is one in which we are 
beginning to understand once again that our Church is a 
Catholic Church, a universal Church. 

And as we become more and more aware of this fact, 
the role of the laity in the Church naturally comes to the 
fore, as it did in the early centuries. 

Now the role of the clergy is primarily to give the 
Sacraments, to be the channels through which God’s 
grace flows. But a priest can give the Sacraments only to 
the members of- the Church. 

The apostolate proper—in the strict sense that we are 
using the word here—means spreading the Faith. The 
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CENTURY OF THE LAY APOSTOLATE’ 


apostolate does not depend on the Sacrament of Holy 
Orders. The basis of the apostolate is, first of all, the fact 
that we are Catholics. We have the truth, but not just 
for ourselves. 

The truth has been given by God for the whole world, 
which means that if a man has the truth, he is obliged 
to pass it on to others. 

We receive the obligation to be apostles by becom- 
ing members of the Church—in Baptism. This obligation 
is consecrated in the Sacrament of Confirmation, in more 
or less the same way that a man is consecrated in the 
priesthood. 

Every Catholic who has received the Sacrament of 
Confirmation has been ordained, in a way, to be an 
apostle. 

Of course, a priest, because he is in a position of 
authority in the Church, has to direct the apostolate and 
to give the example of being a zealous apostle, but he is 
not an apostle because of his priesthood—but simply 
because he is a Catholic. 

Primarily, pastoral work is the function of the clergy, 
and when a layman works in this sphere, he participates 
in the work of the clergy. 

When he works in the apostolate, however, the con- 
quering side. of the Church’s ministry, he is not partici- 
pating in the work of the clergy—he is doing his own 
work. 

The apostolate, then, as far as execution is concerned, 
is essentially the work of the laity, not of the clergy. [It] 
is the normal function of the laity . . . their birthright. 
I have already made clear that in the Church’s whole 
work on earth, clergy and laity each have their own 
proper functions, divinely instituted and sealed in the 
Sacraments of Holy Orders and Confirmation. 

[Yet] often people think that the work of the Church 
is something which belongs to the clergy and also to the 
Religious. 

But in regard to function, both the Religious and the 
layman come under the heading of “laity” and the layman 
has as much to do with the work of the Church as the 
Religious. 3 

[And] one reason that the Religious are doing so much 
of the Church’s work at the present moment is because 
the laity have abdicated their own task. 

However, since the difference between the laity and 
the Religious is not in activity or function, but in state 
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of life, the laity cannot leave all their functions to the 
clergy and the Religious, as they did in the past century. 
The work of the Church has to be done by the clergy, the 
Religious and the laity, each in a different way. 

Every Catholic, then, who has received the Sacrament 
of Confirmation must be an apostle, for otherwise he is 
only half a Catholic. 

Christianity is not a case of just sitting and receiving— 
the grace of God, the Sacraments, the teaching of the 
clergy. Christianity is not a passive religion, but is active 
and dynamic. After having received, the Christian has 
the obligation and the right to do something. 


conquest, and because the apostolate of conquest is 

primarily the duty of the laity, in our time the laity 
should come into their own again. They must have a 
conquering spirit, as had the laity in the first centuries 
of the Church. 

This need is shown also by the fact that the main 
opposition to the Church today is not from a heresy 
within, but from a new atheistic religion, and one with 
a conquering spirit. 

A Communist once said to me: “If Communism only 
had the means which the Catholic Church has, the whole 
world would be Communist in six years.” We can learn 
quite a bit from the Communists, who have actually only 
adopted our own methods of seeking to win converts. 
And this is precisely where the laity come into their 
own again. 

The duty of the laity today is to penetrate everywhere. 
That is the way the primitive Church developed—by 
penetration, even up to the palace of Nero. 

We must get away from the idea of “defending our- 
selves,” of staying in our own little corner and leaving 
the rest of humanity to shift for itself. 

We have the spirit of conquest in the Catholic religion. 
but we have far too often forgotten it. 

For the clergy can direct, but the execution must be 
by the laity... . 

Let us remember today that we are the militant Church. 
We are not the Church in repose. The Church has never 
prospered anywhere unless she had to fight. 

That is the way things are in this world—because. 
after all, we are here now on this earth to fight for our 
salvation, and not just to wait for it. 


|--= CHURCH is entering again into a period of 









L'EAU VIVE 


Catholic international center for laymen 
located just outside Paris, France 

is offering its annual summer 

season of Theology and Philosophy 
from July 18th to August 27th. 


The professors will be priests 
and laymen of international 


reputation such as — 


Rev. de Menases, O.P. 
Rev. Camelot, O.P. 
Rev. Philippe, O.P. 
Rev. Braun, O.P. 
Canon Lallement 

Rev. H. du Manoir, S.J. 
Dr. G. de Monleon 

Dr. O. Lacombe 

Dr. J. W. Thompson 


@ THE FEE is two dollars per day which 
includes lectures, meals & private room. 
Information: Secretary, L’Eau Vive, 
Soisy Sur Seine, S. et O., FRANCE 











CHRIST 

IS ON THE CROSS 
IN THE 
ORIENT 


The Chinese Trappists of Our 
Lady of Joy, Lantao, Hong Kong, 
in spite of poverty, disappoint- 
ments and heartaches, all borne 
for love of God, work now to build 
their Monastery Chapel on their 
island home. Their needs are many 
to complete this place of worship 
—a fortress of prayer against the 
evils of Communism. Can you 
help them? They offer many pray- 
ers, sacrifices and penances for 
their benefactors. 
The “Far East Salve Regina!” will 
be sent to all who request it, also 
the Prayer of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Friends of the Far East Trappists 
Box 66 ‘Neenah, Wis. 
(Established in the Diocese of Green 
Bay with Ecclesiastical Permission.) 
My offering for the Far East Trappists. 
Please send “Salve Regina.” 
NAME 
STREET. 
CITY. 
ALL CONTRIBUTIONS ACKNOWLEDGED. 























CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 


1-4 NATIONAL CATHOLIC MUSIC EDUCA- 
TORS ASSOCIATION will hold its an- 
nual convention in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. The Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop John A. Floersh will be host 
to the meeting. The program will 
cover every phase of Catholic church 
and school music, including liturgi- 
cal, vocal and instrumental music, 
and music education. The Associa- 
tion’s newly-organized Student De- 
partment will hold its first national 
meeting at the Louisville conven- 
tion. For further information con- 
tact: National Catholic Music Edu- 
cators Association, 620 Michigan 
Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 


28-30 CONFRATERNITY OF THE SACRED 
PASSION will hold its national Con- 
gress at the Holy Family Monastery 
and Retreat House, West Hartford, 
Connecticut. For further information 
contact: Director of the Confrater- 
nity of the Sacred Passion, Holy 
Family Monastery, 303 Tunxis 
Road, West Hartford, Connecticut. 


JUNE 

10 FRIENDSHIP HOUSE will hold sum- 
mer courses on the Catholic inter- 
racial apostolate. Topics to be cov- 
ered will include: “The Lay Apos- 
tolate,” “Restoring Sunday,” “Prog- 
gress in Race Relations,” “The 
Christian Family,” “The Housing 
Problem,” “The Laity and Social 
Action,” “Racial Myths.” For in- 
formation contact: Miss _ Betty 
Plank, 4233 S. Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago 15, Illinois; or Miss Mary 
Dolan, 1525 Milam Street, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana; or Miss Regina 
Martin, 814 7th Street, S.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Courses will continue 
thru September 18th. 


10-21 THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMER- 
Ica will conduct a workshop on Art 
in Christian Education. The lec- 
tures and seminars will be based on 
the principles outlined in the Cath- 
olic Art Association’s course of 
studies. Five seminars will meet for 
two hours daily: On Crafts for 
Home and School; On Techniques 
of Drawing and Painting; On Art 
Appreciation; On Techniques of 
Graphic Arts for Planning School 
Papers and Yearbooks, and On 
Painters and Religious Images. The 
Workshop will place special em- 
phasis on the in-service training of 
teachers in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, as well as those in 
colleges. For further information 
contact: Director of Workshops, 
The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington 17, D. C. 


¢ Major events of Catholic interest will be 
listed without charge each month as a pub- 
lic service. Send complete—and accurate— 
information to JUBILEE’s Events Editor, 377 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 


CHRIST’S 
MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK {5 
ESPECIALLY CHRIST-LIKE. Young man YOU may 
attain to personal holiness and help to save 
souls by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER. Write: Director of Vocations 

St. John of God Hospital 

2445 S. Western Ave. 

Les Angeles 18, California 

Or Hammond Hall 
Western Ave. 
Gloucester, Mass. 





RAVENHILL 

ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION 
© Fully accredited. Cultural atmosphere. Pre-school 
through high school for girls. Boarding and day. 
College preparatory, art, music, family living, 
secretarial. Post-graduate. Small classes. Sports, 
swimming, riding. Wooded 27-acre campus. Con- 
ducted by The Religious of the Assumption. Schools 
also in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. Catalog. 

Dept. X, 3480 W. School House Lane 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 








Liturgical 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Invitations with a Christian 
motif available printed to your 
order or blank on inside for 
local imprinting. Send 50¢ in 
coin or stamps for sample kit 
and folder. 

ST. BENET Shop 

506 South Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 

















for Pentecost 
VENI SANCTE SPIRITUS 
$10.00 per 100 


PIO DECIMO PRESS 
St. Louis 15, Mo. 
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Christian 
Wedding Invitations 


Printed to Your Order 


Novena Booklet 
oS 











Samples on Request 


Berliner & MsGinnis 
Nevada City, California 
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conception of the first Pentecost. “And 
when the days of Pentecost were drawing 
to a close, they were all together in one 
place. And suddenly there came a sound 
from heaven, as of a violent wind blowing 
. .. And there appeared to them parted 
tongues as of fire, which settled upon each 
of them” (Acts 2:1-3). Saint John Chrysos- 
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- “Illuminating 
and exciting. — Catholic Mirror. 


All of the leading events and personalities 
of the past twenty centuries of Church 
history skillfully compressed into one 
volume. “The best book we know for a 
brief history of the Church.”—Catholic 
Digest. The original edition was $3.75. 
Image edition 85¢. 
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Midland Beach takes 


a new lease on life 


A VITAL PARISH GIVES NEW HOPE TO A ONCE-DYING TOWN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE / TEXT BY ROBERT L. REYNOLDS 


Midland Beach, population 3,000, is a small residential 
community on the south shore of Staten Island, forty-five 
minutes by ferry and bus from the skyscrapers of Man- 
hattan’s financial district. Once a middle-class summer 
resort, it changed, after the Great Depression of 1929, 
into a year-round settlement, its low-rent cottages insu- 
lated against the winter, its inhabitants dug in against 
the slump. 

Life seemed to be going downhill. As late as 1939, 60% 
of the men of Midland Beach were unemployed, many 
of them hopelessly in debt and harassed by finance com- 
panies. The shabby appearance of the town reflected the 
apathy of its people. Remembering those years, a long- 
time resident said recently: “The rest of Staten Island 
had one, unanimous opinion of Midland Beach: nothing 
good could come of it.” 

Something did. Since its low-water mark 16 years ago 
Midland Beach has become a vigorous community with 
a self-respecting citizenry. Though it is still an active 
summer resort, its year-round residents keep their winter- 
ized cottages in good repair; the streets are clean; the 
air of impermanence that once hung over everything has 
been lifted. And though there are no tycoons, few are 
fixed in real poverty. Most of the men work steadily—as 
dockhands, in shipyards or auto factories, as firemen, 
policemen, Park or Sanitation Department employees. A 
good number have white-collar jobs in Manhattan. 

But the recovery has been more than a physical and 
economic one. What has been reborn in Midland Beach 
is self-esteem, a pride of place and a confidence in the 
future. And the chief instrument of this change is the 
parish of which most of the people are active members. 
Called St. Margaret Mary’s, it was led for many years 
by Father John P. Monaghan, who last November was 
succeeded by Father Joseph V. Hyland. It is the parish— 
priests, sisters and lay people in their interaction and 
mutual effort—that has worked the renaissance. 
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Fr. Joseph V. Hyland, pastor of St. Margaret Mary’s, has spent the 
entire 30 years of his priesthood on Staten Island’s South Shore 
and knows its people well. Midland Beach consists mostly of 

one- and two-story cottages winterized for all-year living. 


The dialog Mass is the heart of St. Margaret Mary’s parish life. Using their leaflet missals, parishioners recite aloud, 


in English, most oj the parts of the Mass. The priest at the altar adjusts his pace so they can follow the Mass with him. 
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THESE THINGS MAKE A PERSON A MAN’ 


The animating principle which Father Monaghan 
brought to Midland Beach when he came there in 1939 
and which still inspires the priests and people of St. 
Margaret Mary’s he expressed simply: “This -is our 
parish—not merely my parish, but yours as well.” What 
his people needed, he knew, was the restoration of their 
dignity and self-esteem. “Approval, security, the desire 
to belong to something, the need to put down roots in 
the community—achievement of these things makes a 
person a man, regardless of his wealth or education,” 
he has since said. 

In a hundred small ways, and some large ones, the 
priests of the parish offer help toward these ends. Dur- 
ing the lean years of the °30’s the parish bulletin, Our 
Parish, carried such items as the suggestion that 2 coat 
of paint on a house was good for morale. Before World 
War II snapped the ‘country—and Midland Beach—out 
of the depression, pastor and curates helped many men 
get jobs. And when necessity arose they would leave 
baskets of groceries on porches . . . at night. 

In 1946, as a product of their newly gained com- 
munity spirit and their awareness of their need for 
cheap credit and regular savings habits, some of the 
men of the parish started the Midland Beach Federal 
Credit Union. Though it has no official connection with 
St. Margaret Mary’s, most of its 550 members are par- 
ishioners. Today it has assets of $33,600. 

An important psychological lift came with the redeco- 
ration of the parish church, whose Romanesque bulk 
and red-brick campanile loom over the one-story cottages 
of the neighborhood. The beams of its high wooden ceil- 
ing were trimmed—gaily but not garishly—in bright 
pastels, lending color and warmth to the interior. On the 
rood-beam across the chancel-arch a cross bearing a life- 
size image of Christ glorified was erected. The side altars 
—one dedicated to Saint Joseph, the other to Our Lady— 
were.also brightly painted, the former in green and gold, 
the latter in blue and gold. And as a statue was added, a 
stained-glass window installed or a new set of vestments 
ordered, families were invited to make these projects their 
own, the donors’ names being neatly lettered on each 
gift. Inscriptions were painted in several locations in the 
church as reminders that religion ‘and life are inter- 
related. Typical is the one on the wall beside the statue 
of Saint Joseph: “This carpenter taught Jesus work is 
holy. St. Joseph, teach me.” . 





The community: credit union loans almost 
$2,000 a month. In eight years only 
two borrowers have failed to repay. 
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Legion of Mary members meet weekly in the basement of the rectory, perform 
spiritual works of mercy within the parish and at nearby hospitals. 
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Every First Friday, in hourly shifts of at least six men each, members of 
the Nocturnal Adoration Society maintain a dusk-to-dawn watch with the 
Blessed Sacrament. Communion is distributed three times during the night. 
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THE MASS MOTIVATES THE LIVING UNITY OF THE PARISH 


Fr. Daniel J. Anglin, one 
of the curates, leads 

the congregation in 
reciting the dialog Mass. 


The quality of St. Margaret Mary’s parish life is best seen at the Sunday Masses, © 
As the people enter the church two small boys in red cassocks and stiff collars hand © 
them leaflet missals. Then, while the priest at the altar offers up the Holy Sacrifice, 3 
another moves up and down the aisle leading the congregation in reciting the English % 
translation of the Liturgy. The sermon—a homily on the day’s Gospel or Epistle— 7 
has been summarized in the parish bulletin, which all are urged to post prominently 7 
in their homes as a thought for the week. 

Apart from Sundays, there are other Masses with a special character. On national | 
holidays—Washington’s Birthday, July 4th, Thariksgiving—ceremonies are held and © 
a pertinent sermon given. On Memorial Day, for example, members of the VFW lay 7 
a wreath at the foot of a wayside crucifix in a corner of the school playground. Com. } 
memorating Midland Beach’s war dead, it has a plaque which reads: “That the beauty — 
of His countenance be not hidden from His own . . . That the wounds and woe | 
whereon He wrote His love be known by all the people He redeemed.” 

One subject seldom talked about from the altar is money, and there is never a 7 
second collection on Sunday. People of modest means, the parishioners are nevertheless — 
surprisingly generous: when the parochial school needed an extension built recently, 
they quickly contributed the necessary $100,000, without benefit of a professional © 
fund-raising organization, and without having their names published. Nor does the 
parish sponsor bingo games or raffles. The one fund-raising event is an annual bazaar © 
run by 150 volunteers, some of whom give up a week’s vacation to man the booths. 7 


Hearing confessions of members of the Ephphetha Guild, an interparochial society for the deaf and dumb which meets at © 
St. Margaret Mary’s, Fr. Joseph T. Riordan gives absolution in sign language. Members also “hear” a sermon and enjoy a social. & 








Presidents of active 

parish societies are 
(clockwise from center): 
Mrs. Margaret Pommerenk, 
St. Margaret Mary Guild; 
S. William Russo, St. 
Vincent de Paul Society ; 
Mrs. Mary Mangan, Christ 
Child Guild; John Seeward, 
Holy Name Society; Mrs. 
Margaret Lane, Legion of 
Mary. There is also a 
Fatima-for-All group 
headed by Rosemary McKee. 


An aged parishioner 
explains her needs to 
two men of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society. 











Assembled in the playground by student monitors, the children of the parish school begin their day with the flag pledge. 
Aided by Mrs. Anne Jaeger, girls of the eighth-grade sewing class make their own graduation dresses. A fifth-grader joins 
earnestly in practicing hymns for Sunday Mass. Raised hands impatiently demand the president’s attention at a class meeting, | 


“THE CLASSROOM IS THE 
CHILD'S LIVING-ROOM” 


When Father Monaghan first came to Midland Beach 
in 1939, he found most of the classrooms of St. Mar- 


garet Mary’s School huddled together in the church. 


basement, separated from one another only by portable 
partitions. Sister Mary Bernadette, then the seventh 
grade teacher and now the principal, remembers that 
“Things were so bad that if somebody sneezed in the 
eighth grade you would say ‘God bless you’ in the first.” 

Since the parish could not afford a new school build- 
ing, it had to get along with what it had. Permanent 
walls were erected to divide the basement into regular 
classrooms, and as the enrollment increased over the 
years (from 200 in 1939 it has grown to 437 this year), 
the school grew with it, expanding into one- and two- 
family cottages nearby. 

“The classroom is the child’s living-room, his own 
country,” Father Monaghan believed, and he set out at 
once to make the rooms just that: welcoming, colorful 
places for the children to live in while learning. Warm 
pastels were selected for each classroom instead of the 
drab, “won’t-show-the-dirt” colors usually seen in 
schools, and matching draperies in floral prints were 
put up. Potted plants, goldfish and canaries were pur- 
chased to bring indoors the varied beauty of creation. 
In addition to the general school library, books and 
albums of good music were made available for the use 
of each class, and inexpensive copies of great works of 
are—mostly classical—were hung on the walls. 

Just as their parents are encouraged to regard St. 
Margaret Mary’s as “our parish,” the children are made 
to feel the school is theirs, and they are given a good 
deal of responsibility for its operation. They manage the 
library and a school store where candy and stationery 
are sold, publish their own school paper and yearbook 
—hboth mimeographed, scrub and polish their class- 
room floor and desks, water their plants and feed the 
canaries. The house-keeping chores are assigned by the 
students ‘themselves at class meetings held weekly in 
Grades 4 through 8. Each class elects its own officers, 
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and meetings are run according to strict parliamentary 
procedure, the teacher intervening only when absolutely 
necessary. b 
As far as possible, traditional learning-by-rote has i 
been by-passed at St. Margaret Mary’s School in favor 7 
of more attractive and effective methods. Audio-visual a 
aids are widely used, and teachers and students are 4 
encouraged to experiment with new ways of learning; 7 
some lessons, for example, can be turned into games, © 
and when a new technique proves successful in one class, 7 
some of its members demonstrate it at the weekly meet- — 
ings of other classes. 
Evidence exists—in the form of visits, letters and 
Christmas cards from graduates—that they have carried — 
into their homes (and into the households which some | 
of the earlier, now married, graduates are setting up for | 
themselves) an appreciation of the beauty they saw{ 
around them in the school and some degree of the 
initiative and self-reliance which are encouraged there. 7 
At first, some parents complained that the school was — 
“educating the children away from Midland Beach,” but © 
most of this criticism has died down. Last month, when ~ 
the semi-annual “open house” was held, 96% of the 
parents came to confer with the teachers about their = 
children’s progress. Father Monaghan’s belief has been 
borne out: “Parents will sacrifice to stand by a school 
in which their children learn well and are well beloved.” 


As parents and fellow students take snapshots, 
school children re-enact Christ’s Passion 

in a series of tableaux while a priest reads 

the pertinent Scriptural passages and an adult 
choir sings appropriate liturgical hymns. 
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This day earth has become heaven for us; not by the stars descending from the heavens to earth. but 
by the Apostles ascending to heaven through the grace of the Holy Spirit which has been poured out 
thundantly and has transformed the whole world into heaven: not by the changing of natures but 

by the correcting of wills. For it found a tax-gatherer and transformed him into an evangelist: it 
found a persecutor and made him an apostle; it found a.robber and eonducted him to paradise: 

it found a prostitute and rendered her equal to virgins: it found the learned and showed them 

the Gospels: it fled malice and wrought kindness; it abolished slavery and wrought liberty: it forgave 
debts and conferred the grace of God. Therefore heaven has become earth: and from repeating 


this again and again | shall not cease. 
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HOPKINS 


_ by ANTHONY BISCHOFF, S.J. 


: ERARD Man ey Hopkins’ belated 
| fame is a modern success story. When little 
| Father Hopkins (he was only slightly over 
| five feet tall) died in Dublin on June 8, 
_ 1889, friends remembered him as a gentle, 
' saintly eccentric with a touch of genius. 
While Jesuit contemporaries such as Ber- 
'nard Vaughan, John and Joseph Rickaby 
' and Daniel Considine rose to eminence as 
| preachers, writers or spiritual guides, Hop- 
_kins manfully shared similar duties but 
without notable success. 
' World renown came to Hopkins only 
' thirty or more years after his death. The 
| publication of his Poems in 1918 gave the 
' first impressive evidence of his rare genius. 
Not until 1930, when a second edition ap- 
peared, did the literary world experience 
- the full impact of this “modern” poet who 
saw more of the world’s wonder than most 


earlier writers and who clothed his vision 
of beauty in words of explosive force. 
Critics began to hail him as a major poet 
with a seed-bearing, startlingly original 
mind. Young writers of the 30’s and 40’s 
aped his technical innovations but failed 
to attain his level of inspiration and inte- 
gral song. Hopkins has long since acquired 
the position of an established poet, even 
the “status of a classic,” though it is un- 
likely that he will ever be a popular (that 
is, an easy) poet. 

Born at Stratford, Essex, July 28, 1844 
Gerard Manley Hopkins was the eldest of 
the nine children of Manley Hopkins and 
Kate Smith. His father, a poet of sorts, 
founded his own marine insurance busi- 
ness and later, as. a side interest, served 
as Hawaii’s Consul-General in London. 
Both parents shared with their children an 


! previously unpublished photograph shows Hopkins in 
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859, when he was 15 and a student at Highgate School. 











Hopkins lived at No. 9 Oak Hill Park, 
Hampstead, from 1552 until he entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1868. 


abiding moderate Anglicanism, as well as 
a variety of talents in poetry, music and 
painting. 

After the family moved in 1852 to 
Hampstead, then a quiet London suburb, 
Gerard attended Highgate School until 
1863, when he won an Exhibition or 
scholarship to Balliol College, Oxford. 
Even in early years he was writing com- 
petent verse that reflected familiarity with 
Keats, Milton and Shakespeare. At Oxford 
he was an outstanding classical scholar. 
Here also, at the age of twenty-one, he 
experienced a moral and spiritual crisis 
that ended in 1866, when Newman re- 
ceived him into the Church. Two years 


later, after first destroying most of his 
youthful poetry, he entered the Jesuit 
Novitiate at Roehampton, resolved to 
write no more unless “by the wish of my 
superiors.” For almost seven years, he con- 
centrated on philosophy, theology and the 
Ignatian Spiritual Exercises, writing only 
occasional verses in honor of Our Lady or 
to commemorate community anniversa- 
ries. 

Late in 1875, Hopkins heard the news 
of a shipwreck in which five exiled German 
nuns had been drowned. Father -James 
Jones, rector of St. Beuno’s college, where 
Hopkins was studying theology, encour- 
aged him to write of this stirring tragedy. 
He thus broke his seven-year “silence” and 
produced “The Wreck of the Deutschland,” 
a long poem into which he poured in- 
tense emotion and spirituality expressive 
of prolonged meditation on God’s ways 
with man. Few poems equal the best of 
this one in its powerful description of the 
storm and its probing of the mysteries of 
Divine Providence. Throughout, Hopkins 
deftly combines words to create a sweep- 
ing, lingering sense of movement and of 
power. The spell thus broken, he felt free 
the rest of his relatively short life to write 
occasional lyrics, sonnets, profoundly re- 
ligious and vividly descriptive poems. 

Upon his ordination in 1877, he under- 
took a round of pastoral and teaching 
appointments in London, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Oxford and, in 1882, Stonyhurst 
College. Never robust, he suffered minor 
but recurring bouts of ill-health. Because 
of frailty and perhaps because (as one 
superior recalled) his mind moved “in 
concentric circles,” he was not an effective 
orator or teacher. But he was liked wher- 
ever he went and companions remembered 
him with affection as the “gentle Hop.” 
There was nothing dour about Hopkins, 
nothing of the misunderstood, suffering 
misfit some critics have pictured; on the 
contrary, he consistently impressed others 
by his puckish humor, brilliant intellect, 
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unpredictable gaiety, gentleness, and holi- 
ness. 

His last assignment brought him, in 
1884, to University College, Dublin, the 
moribund successor to Newman’s Catholic 
University, for which Father William 
Delany, S.J., hurriedly assembled a staff 
of Irish, English and French Jesuits. After 
something of a row over his appointment 
to the Chair of Classics, Hopkins came from 
Stonyhurst to assume a position for which 
he had the requisite learning without the 
corresponding teaching skill. Many years 
later, men who had been his students spoke 
of his brilliance and odd thoroughness, 
recalling two-hour lectures that exhausted 
the class but not the professor’s knowledge 
of the Latin atque. Recollections of his 
Dublin years are filled: with accounts of 
Hopkins’ boyish interest in everything, in 
music and strange words and even the pat- 
terns formed by steam puffing from trains. 


N THE SPRING of 1889, Hopkins con- 
tracted typhoid fever and, despite every 
medical effort, peritonitis set in. His par- 
ents were summoned from England; and, 
on June 8th, after receiving the Last Sacra- 
ments, shortly before the end he was heard 
to murmur, “I am so happy, so happy.” 
Several hundred friends and former pu- 
pils attended the funeral at St. Francis 
Xavier’s, Gardiner Street, and the burial 
service at Glasnevin on the outskirts of 
Dublin. Tributes in the press and in let- 
ters to his parents showed the esteem in 
which he had been held. His characteristic 
kindness and what Coventry Patmore 
spoke of as “the authority of his goodness” 
were the qualities that most impressed 
those who knew him best. There, so far as 
the world could know, his story might well 
have ended, had it not been for the re- 
markable poems, diaries and letters that 
he had left behind. 

Through deftly-planned maneuvers, 
Robert Bridges, who disliked Jesuits but 


A rare photograph shows Hopkins as a 
curate two years after ordination. 








had long cherished Hopkins, gained pos- 
session of most of his friend’s manuscripts. 
What he did not need or want Bridges 
turned over to Kate Hopkins, urging that 
she permit nothing to be published until 
he had had time to establish Gerard’s “new 
prosody,” the exciting and different way 
of writing poetry that her son had dis- 
covered. This, he assured her, would re- 
quire only eighteen months; as it turned 
out, however, Bridges was to wait almost 
thirty years before fully introducing Hop 
kins to the public. 
From the beginning, Bridges’ erudite 
notes over-emphasized Hopkins’ obscurity 
and oddity, with the result that even now 
many shy away from this poet who, for 
all his occasional difficulties, is frequently 
as simple and direct as any reader has 
a right to expect. Like Browning and many 
modern poets, Hopkins omits unnecessary 
pronouns, uses new compound words, and 
often crowds images and ideas into his 
lines. He draws upon all the musical re- 
sources of language: alliteration, asso- 
nance, rime and accent are used to the 
fullest extent, controlled in such a way as 
to lend force and meaning to the whole. 
Study of Hopkins’ experiments with po- 
— etic technique, even his widely-discussed 

Glasgow’s slums, where he was an assistant “ ss 
of Saint Joseph’s (background), aroused in Hopkins sprung rhythm,” can be left to the schol- 
o hatred of aici eulle. ars. Knowledge of such details may be 
a necessary for complete understanding but 
not for one’s initial discovery of his rich 
and many-sided poetry. The best approach 
—as Hopkins himself advised—is to take 
breath and read him aloud, for it is in 
hearing him that one experiences the 
depths and heights, the wonderment and 
inspiration of his truly Catholic vision. He 
demands as much as every great artist but 
gives more in return than most, so that, 
even with slight practice in reading him, 
one discovers again and again in Hopkins 
The fine delight that fathers thought; the 

strong 

Spur, live and lancing like the blowpipe 

| ie eae 





At Saint Aloysius Church in Oxford Hopkins 
served as a curate for two years. 
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this lane near the family home at Hampstead, 
his vacations while a student at Highgate and 











Balliol College, Oxford. 


HOPKINS’ 
POETRY 


From DUNS SCOTUS’S OXFORD 
Towery city and branchy between towers; 
Cuckoo-echoing, bell-swarméd, lark-charméd, rook-racked, 
river-rounded; 
The dapple-eared lily below thee; that country and town did 


Once encounter in, here coped and poiséd powers; 
oS. 2.2428 :@* @. 5 @ 


[1879] 
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This first draft of Hopkins’ sonnet HARRY PLOUGHMAN, 
written in Dublin in 1887, two years before his death, 
shows his original prosodic markings. 


Prom PIED BEAUTY 
GLORY be to God for dappled things— 
For skies of couple-colour as a brinded cow; 
For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim; 
Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls; finches’ wings; 
Landscape plotted and pieced—fold, fallow, and plough; 


And all trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 
* * * * * * 


From THE HABIT OF PERFECTION 
Electéd Silence, sing to me 
And beat upon my whorléd ear, 
Pipe me to pastures still and be 


The music that I care to hear 


[1877] 


O feel-of-primrose hands, O feet 
From To R. B. That want the yield of plushy sward, 
Sweet fire the sire of muse, my soul needs this; But you shall walk the golden street 
I want the one rapture of an inspiration. And you unhouse and house the Lord. 
O then if in my lagging lines you miss 
The roll, the rise, the carol, the creation, And, Poverty, be thou the bride 
My winter world, that scarcely breathes that bliss And now the marriage feast begun, 
Now, yields you, with some sighs, our explanation. And lily-coloured clothes provide 
ee eA ae Se hoe Your spouse not laboured-at nor spun. 


[1889] [1866] 
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From THE BLESSED VIRGIN COMPARED TO THE AIR WE BREATHE 
Wild air, world-mothering air, 
Nestling me everywhere, 

That each eyelash or hair 
Girdles; goes home betwixt 
The fleeciest, frailest-flixed 
Snowflake; that’s fairly mixed 
With, riddles, and is rife 

In every least thing’s life; 
This needful, never spent, 

And nursing element; 

My more than meat and drink, 
My meal at every wink; 

This air, which, by life’s law, 
My lung must draw and draw 
Now but to breathe its praise, 
Minds me in many ways 

Of her who not only 

Gave God’s infinity 

Dwindled to infancy 

Welcome in womb and breast, 
Birth, milk, and all the rest 
But mothers each new grace 
That does now reach our race— 
Mary Immaculate, 

Merely a woman, yet 

Whose presence, power is 

Great as no goddess’s 

Was deeméd, dreaméd; who 
This one work has to do— 

Let all God’s glory through, 
God’s glory which would go 
Through her and from her flow 


Off, and no way but so. 
« * . 
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From BINSEY POPLARS 
My aspens dear, whose airy cages quelled, 
Quelled or quenched in leaves the leaping sun, 
All felled, felled, are all felled; 
Of a fresh and following folded rank 
Not spared, not one 
That dandled a sandalled 










On meadow and river and wind-wandering weed-winding bank. 
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[1879] 
From GoD’s GRANDEUR Be 
The world is charged with the grandeur of God. 
It will flame out, like shining from shook foil; From BASTER 
It gathers to a greatness, like the ooze of oil Break the box and shed the nard; Fr 
Crushed. Why do men then now not reck his rod? Stop not now to count the cost; 
Generations have trod, have trod, have trod; Hither bring pearl, opal, sard; 
And all is seared with trade; bleared, smeared with toil; Reck not what the poor have lost; 
And wears man’s smudge and shares man’s smell: the soil Upon Christ throw all away: 
Is bare now, nor can foot feel, being shod. Know ye, this is Easter Day. 
[1877] [c. 1866] 
* * * * . * 
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Scenes like this one—a shaded pool-near Oxford—inspired Hopkins’ nature poetry. 


From 1NVERSNAID 
This darksome burn, horseback brown, 
His rollrock highroad roaring down, 
In coop and in comb the fleece of his foam 


Flutes and low to the lake falls home. 
*e**# * @ *& 
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THE CANONS OF CHARTRES ~— 


Fifty-five miles southwest of Paris, pointing skyward above the fertile 
plain of Beauce, “the granary of France,” stands Notre Dame of Chartres, one ~ 
of the loveliest churches in all Christendom. The guardians of this 

place of glowing glass and arched silence are the eight people above: the 

five canons of the cathedral chapter, the two nuns who tend the altars, and 

- the woman who keeps house for the priests. Grouped together in this 

photograph by Jacques Lowe, they present the same aspects of solidity and 

timelessness as the building itself—qualities which in the middle of the 13th 

century led William the Breton to say of the newly-completed cathedral: 

“lIt] need fear nothing further from temporal fire until the Day of Judgment.” 
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THE ROSARY 


A rosary made of bread pellets was a consolation to a priest 
dying in a Russian prison camp. After his death-the rosary, 
along with his other possessions—a crude glass 

chalice, a paten made from a wooden candy box, and a 
statement of loyalty to Church and Pontiff written on a 
piece of his shirt—were forwarded to the Holy See. 





by ROMANO GUARDINI 





PPRESSIVE EVENTS pass through our time and lay a heavy hand 
on the lives of us all. Questions regarding our own fate and the destiny 
of those close to us, and above all, the destiny of humanity, engage our minds 
and our souls. In religious life the effect is noted in many ways. One person 
may discard prayer entirely because he is surfeited or shaken. He must 
see that he regains his inner balance; he must try to hear and recognize 
again the quiet voices next to the loud, that God always remains God, no 
matter how powerful earthly influences may be. . . . With another it is the 
opposite, and the vicissitudes of life remind him of the Eternal. He feels 
that things cannot be carried out in a purely worldly way, but must be laid 
before God, and this is all the more necessary the more decisive they are. 
So he longs for a place of quiet, in which he can meditate and gather strength, 
to return later to his new tasks with fresh assurance. He needs a prayer 
that gives him a lingering chance to pause, to collect and strengthen himself. 
Such a prayer is the Rosary. 


HE ROSARY is a very old devotion which has exercised an 
immeasurable influence. It is, above all, dear to pious people and belongs to their 
lives like the work they do and the bread they eat. But when man is faced 
by the restlessness of his intellect and is caught in the whirl of modern 
life, he loses all relation to the Rosary. Then it has at first no message for 
him, and it would be foolhardy if one tried to convince him. 

The Rosary is also the subject of misunderstandings and abuses. 
The Sermon on the Mount says: “But in praying, do not multiply words, as 
the Gentiles do; for they think that by saying a great deal, they will be heard. 
So do not be like them; for your Father knows what you need before you 
ask him” (Matthew 6:7-8). The Gospel is the source and summation of 
all Christian teaching about prayer; one might think that if there is a 
contradiction to what is said there, it is the Rosary, for it is the very essence of 
repetition. Also it is often prayed so hurriedly and externally that one is 
reminded of the words of Isaias: ““This people draw near me with their 
: mouth, and with their lips glorify me, but their heart is far from me” (29:13), 
: and we must add to this the many exaggerations of those who recommend 
ie 
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the Rosary. At times one has the impression that those who praise it lose all 
sense of measure when they begin speaking of it. And then one needs only 
to hear that there are similar forms of prayer outside of Christendom—in 
Buddhism, for example—for one’s aversion or at least suspicion to come into 
being. 

Certainly all of these criticisms must not be treated lightly; but they do 
not affect the substance and value of the Rosary. To start with the 
latter: Prayer is an ancient human act, and contains substantial and ever- 
recurring laws. If we find in such a serious religion as Buddhism, six hundred 
years before Christ, a form of prayer resembling the Rosary in certain 
aspects, it should speak for rather than against the Rosary. To start with the 
uninspired eulogists are bad, but they must not darken the view of the thing 
itself, and even less should one react to them with an equally uninspired 
rejection. As far as the abuses are concerned, they should surely not be 
defended. But did an abuse ever mean an actual protest against that which 
suffered it? Where do we find anything good and noble that is protected 
against abuses? I fear that whatever is not exposed to abuses has not much 
value. Man has always maltreated what was important to him, for his love 
does not have a tender hand. 

Should it not make us think deeply, on the other hand, when we remember 
that this prayer has been used in Christendom for almost six centuries? 
Innumerable people have prayed it and loved it. Have they all been 
chatterboxes and unchristian? And would one consider such a judgment 
Christian, which means dictated by justice and reverence toward the religious 
convictions of our neighbor who also believes in Christ? If one knows people 
whose Christian conviction cannot be questioned, and sees how firmly the 
Rosary has become a part of their lives, one will be very cautious with his 
judgment. 


RAYING MEANS intercourse with God. This intercourse is life. 
But all the expressions of life cannot be reduced to the same pattern. There 
is no prescription for prayer to be taken “as directed.” Revelation tells us 
who God is and who we are, and in what disposition we should approach Him; 
but not the precise manner in which to walk and dwell before God. Even 
words that deal with spirit and truth do not give us that prescription, let 
alone the fact that they are often misunderstood; for spirit and truth do not 
mean a contradiction to outward form and order. “Spirit” does not mean 
thought, but the Holy Ghost that hovered about Christ, assuming at 
Pentecost the guidance of Christian history; and “truth” is not an incorporeal 
emotion, but the living order in which Christ has placed us before the Father. 
Even in the seemingly most exterior form of prayer, this order can be 
maintained, this spirit can hold the reins—just as they may become lost in 
any form of prayer, even the most spiritual and the most interior. 

One might object that repetition leads to an exteriorization of prayer. That 
may happen, of course; but then one has made a mistake and we are using 
the Rosary in the wrong way. But this must not happen, for such repetition 
has a real meaning. Is it not an element of all life? What else is the beating 
of the heart but a repetition? Always the same astriction and expansion—but 
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it makes the blood circulate through the body. What else is breathing but a 
repetition? Always the same in and out—but by breathing we live. And, is 
not our whole being ordered and sustained by change and repetition? Ever anew 
the sun rises and sets, night follows day; the round of life begins in the 
spring, rises, reaches its summit, and sinks. What objection can one raise 
against these and many other repetitions? They are the order in which growth 
progresses, the inner kernel develops, and the form is revealed. All life 
realizes itself in the rhythm of external conditions and internal accomplishment. 
If this is so everywhere, why should it not be so in the religious life? 


T IS MARY on whom the Rosary is centered in a focus ever new. 

This prayer means a lingering in the world of Mary, whose essence was Christ. 

In this way, the Rosary is, in its deepest sense, a prayer of Christ. We see 
how, in this prayer, the figure and life of Jesus occupy the foreground; not 
as in the Stations of the Cross, immediate and in themselves, but through Mary: 
as the tenor of His life seen and sensed by her, “keeping all these things 
carefully in her heart” (Luke 2:51). The essence of the Rosary is a steady 
incitement to holy sympathy. If a person becomes very important to us, we are 
happy to meet someone who is attached to him. We see his image mirrored 
in another life and we see it anew. Our eyes meet two eyes that also love and 
see. They add their range of vision to ours, and our gaze may now go beyond 
the narrowness of our own ego and embrace the beloved being, previously 
seen only from one side. The joys that the other person experienced, and also 
the pains he suffered, become as many strings whose vibrations draw from 
our heart new notes, new understanding, and new responses. It is intrinsic in 
the virtue of sympathy that the other person puts his life at our disposal, 
which enables us to see and to love not only with our own senses but also 
with his. Something of this sort, only on a higher plane, happens with the Rosary. 


O LINGER in the domain of Mary is something divinely great. One 
does not ask about the utility of truly noble things, because they have their- 
meaning within themselves. So it has infinite meaning to draw a deep 
breath of this purity, to be secure in the peace of this union with God. 

With this we come back to what was said in the beginning. Man needs a 
place of holy tranquility that is pervaded by the breath of God and where 
he meets the great figures of the faith. This place is really the inaccessibility of 
God Himself which is opened to man only through Christ. All prayer begins 
by man’s becoming silent—recollecting his scattered thoughts, feeling remorse 
at his trespasses, and directing his thoughts toward God. If man does all this, 
the place is thrown open, not only as a domain of spiritual tranquility and 
mental concentration, but as something that comes from God. 

The Rosary has the character of a sojourn. Its essence is the sheltering security 
of a quiet, holy world that envelops the person who is praying. The Rosary is 
not a road, but a place, and it has no goal but a depth. To linger in it has 
great compensations. 
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EFDITH 


AN THE LATE SUMMER of 1921, in Bergzabern, a town 
in Western Germany, at the house of friends with 
whom she was vacationing, a 29-year-old German-Jewish 
Woman named Edith Stein* picked up a book one night 
md began to read. Toward morning she finished it, 
Tose immediately and said to herself: “This is the truth.” 
Tt e book was the autobiography of Saint Teresa of Avila. 
|A few hours later Fraulein Stein went out and bought a 
‘missal and a catechism. She studied them for some days, 
"then went to the parish church and after hearing Mass 
“asked the priest to baptize her. Surprised, he questioned 
her about her instruction. “Please, Father, examine me,” 
' she replied. 
| Twenty years later two men in the black uniforms of 
» Nazi Germany’s Gestapo knocked on the door of the 
' Dutch Carmelite Convent at Echt. They were admitted 
_ and a few minutes later emerged; with them were two 
_ women, one a nun, the former Fraulein Stein, the other 
' her sister Rosa, a Carmelite novice. The two women 


" * The most complete study to date of Edith Stein’s life and work—The Scholar 

' ond the Cross, by Hilda C. Graef—has just been published by the Newman Press 

> (83.56). She is also the subject of a chapter in John M. Oesterreicher’s Walls 
' are Crumbling (Devin-Adair, $5.00), the story of seven Jewish philosophers wh 


' discovered Christ. ’ 
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STEIN. 


talked for a moment with a bitterly weeping friend, then 
followed the agents into a long, sleek car. Amid the shouts 
of a protesting crowd, the car drove off, starting the 
women on a journey that was to end with their death in 
a German extermination camp. 

Though her name in religion was Sister Teresa Bene- 
dicta of the Cross, it is as' Edith Stein that the world still 
knows this woman best: a Jewish convert, a philosopher, 
writer and educator of the highest standing, a woman of 
holiness who was, in her own words, “chosen to suffer 
for her people and to bring many home.” 

Her own homeward-going was accomplished down a 
Cross-centered road: it was marked by the willing sac- 
rifice of a brilliantly promising career; and it came at 
the cost of immense pain due to the inability of her 
beloved German-Jewish mother to understand or accept 
her daughter’s conversion and, eleven years later, her 
entrance into the cloister. All this, together with the 
radiance and calm with which she faced her appalling 
death, have combined to fashion Edith Stein’s image 
in splendor and fix her name in history. 

She was born in Breslau, Germany, on October 12, 
1891, which in that year was the Jewish Day of Atone- 















Heritage and discovery 





Strong-willed and 
devout, Edith Stein’s 
mother raised seven 
children after her 
husband died. 


ment. When she was two, her father, a timber-merchant, 
died; her mother, strong-minded and energetic, took over 
the business and soon had it flourishing. Frau Stein was 
a devout woman, famed for her charity and for her strict 
observance of Jewish ceremonies and precepts. Edith, 
the youngest of her seven children, was her favorite, a 
precocious child with a prodigious memory who used 
to be exhibited at family gatherings and be praised for 
her cleverness. 

Edith won praise, too, from her schoolmates, who, 
though many shared in the anti-Semitism then subtly 
but powerfully present in Germany, nevertheless found 
that despite her superior mind and patent self-confidence 
she had a gentle charm that was hard to resist. Taking 
high honors along the way, she moved through the 
complex stages of German education, until in 1913 she 
arrived at the University of Gottingen as a post-graduate 
student. There she met the first big influences of her life. 


F.. HER 13th to her 2lst year, as she was later to 
write, Edith Stein had been an atheist. Having once lost 
the unexamined faith of her childhood, she had been 
unable to gain another, and she refused to pretend to 
some vague, private belief. Now at Gottingen she came 
to know three men who were to impel her powerfully 
toward God. All of them were Jewish philosophers who 
had been drawn to the truths of Catholicism. One, Max 
Scheler, was actually a convert, though his erratic tem- 
perament caused him several times to leave the Church, 
and it is not clear if he died a Catholic. Another, 
Edmund Husserl, was among Germany’s leading minds, 


Edith, shown here with her sister Erna 
(left), was a gifted and precocious girl 
| who delighted and amazed her family. 
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a philosopher whose phenomenological method taught 
an unfashionable return to a real and objectively know- 
able world such as scholasticism had known. The third, 
Adolf Reinach, was Husserl’s young and _ talented 
assistant, who was later to die as a German soldier in 
World War I. 

The young woman felt immediately at home in this 
exhilarating intellectual atmosphere, and in it, too, she 
underwent a revolution in her thought. “It was not for 
nothing,” she later said of this period, “that it [was] 
driven into us that we should look at all things without 
prejudice, that we should throw off our blinders. Without 
knowing it, I had grown up in the narrow rationalistic 
prejudice; now it fell away, and suddenly there stood 
before me the world of faith.” At Reinach’s death she 
became Husserl’s assistant and advanced steadily in 
philosophical knowledge and ability. 

A germinal event of those times was the visit she 
made to Reinach’s widow, whose courage and peaceful 
acceptance of God’s will (both the Reinachs had been 
baptized a year earlier—as Protestants because they felt 
unready for Catholicism) impressed her greatly. Years 
later she told a priest: “There I encountered for the first 
time the cross and the divine power it communicates to 
those who bear it . . . that was the moment in which my 
unbelief crumbled, in which Judaism paled before the 
dawn of Christ.” 

She began to publish articles on philosophical sub- 
jects, essays which had an increasingly Catholic tone. 
Few of her colleagues were startled when, a few years 
later, her baptism came. 

It took place on January 1, 1922, after she had spent 


After baptism in 1922, Edith taught at 
a girl’s convent school; there the nuns 
often sought her spiritual advice. 














“Mi other, 4 ama Cath oli c’”?_ New Year’s Eve in prayer. When she made her profession Hol 


of faith—in Latin—a friend described her as being filled litu 
. Py with a childlike joy. A month later she was confirmed in 
a deep, new life begins and began to say the Divine Office daily. alw. 
Her family had to be told. Returning to Breslau, Edith an 
knelt before her mother and said simply: “Mother, I am fied 
a Catholic.” The old woman bent her head and wept. at t 
For two months Edith remained at home, each day 
accompanying Frau Stein to the synagogue and following NV 
the Hebrew Psalms in her Latin Breviary, taking part in 
the family life, playing long hours with her nephews and She 


nieces. But though all could see that her love for them Nev 
was deep and unimpaired, it was not to be expected that beg 
this incomprehensible rift could be easily spanned. she 

That year she accepted a post as teacher of German of v 
language and literature in a girls’ school run by the hece 
Dominican Third Order Sisters at Speyer, and so im- ster. 
pressed the Prioress that she soon was asked to be a sort her 
of unofficial novice-mistress to the young nuns, teaching look 
them Latin and even giving spritual conferences. Since colo 
she had taken the three vows of religion privately, her rese 


own life was most austere: a small room with the barest 
furnishings, meagre meals served on a tray from the 
convent kitchen, clothes from the convent sewing-room. 
Each morning she was first in chapel, spending long 
hours in prayer, rigid and motionless. Her pupils found 
her somewhat forbidding; she seemed to dwell at a rare- 
fied height and to have standards of perfection pitched 
far above their capacities. 

Yet there was another side to her. One of the nuns 
later said that her “most fundamental trait was .. . 4 
warm love that could penetrate into another’s mind, suf- 
fering with him and helping him as only a Christ-centered 
saint is able to do. You ought to have seen the crowds 
... who came to her for help, the poor and the sick, and 
specially those who sought advice in spiritual anxieties.” 
And when in 1928 she began to make retreats at the 
Benedictine Abbey of Beuron, a liturgical center of Ger- 
many, she made a friend of the Abbot and could relax 
with him after spiritual discussions, the two engaging 
in lively banter that would have amazed her students. 
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Yet her devotions lost none of their intensity. During But she was not to remain there long. On the night 

on Holy Week she would immerse herself in the unfolding she had discovered Saint Teresa she had conceived a 
ed liturgy, and on Good Friday would spend the entire day simultaneous desire for the Carmelite life, but her spiri- 
ed in church, silently, on her knees before the altar. And tual directors had always discouraged it because of her 

always in this period she demanded of herself and others manifest intellectual vocation. She had accepted their 
th an unbending formality in church—once she was horri- judgment with patient sorrow. Now, however, events 
m fied when a nun lifted the curtain of a tabernacle to look moved to modify that judgment. On January 30, 1933, 
at. at the workmanship. Adolf Hitler became Chancellor of Germany: among his 
ay , regime’s first acts were anti-Jewish laws. For Edith Stein 
ig the growing terror seemed to call for quick and uncom- 
in ee Fraulein Stein’s reputation was growing. promising opposition. She wrote to Pius XI asking for 
id She had produced fine translations of some of Cardinal an encyclical against Hitler, and had to be dissuaded 
m Newman’s works, then unknown in German, and had from going to Rome to see the Pope personally. Yet, 
at begun to study Saint Thomas and to translate him. Soon ironically, it was the mounting persecution that at last 

she was asked to lecture on Thomism and on the position made Carmel possible for her. For now teaching careers 
an of women in modern society. In the spring of 1932 she were being closed to Jews and her vocation in the world 
he became a lecturer at the Educational Institute in Muen- was at an end. 
n- ster. She was then just over 40 and a colleague described With her director’s consent, she applied in April to the 
rt her as “extremely simple and modest, [a woman who] Carmel of Cologne. There, as is customary, she was asked 
g looked liked a Madonna. She always dressed in dark to sing a song at the Grille; finding it very difficult, she 
ce colors and her way of speaking was very quiet and shyly sang a little German Marian hymn — Segne, Du 
er reserved.” Maria, (“Bless Thou: Mary”) and went home to wait. 
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x In 1933, the Nazis won power amid anti- 
g Semitic outbursts; in October Edith 
Ke began her sacrificial life as a Carmelite. 
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An awkward novice grows into a ‘Pieta without Christ’ 


Days passed. Finally a telegram came which read: “Joy. 
ful assent. Greetings. Carmel.” 

Once more there was an anguished meeting with her 
mother, now 84. Of her two weeks at home, Edith Stein 
later wrote: “I often thought: ‘Which of us will break 
down, my mother or I?’ But both of us held out to the 
last.” On October 12th, her birthday and the last day 
of the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles, she went to syna- 
gogue with the now heart-broken and uncomprehending 
Frau Stein, embraced two of her sisters amid tears, and 
left for Cologne. Just after the first Vespers of the Feast 
of Saint Teresa on October 14th, 1933, she entered the 
enclosure. 

What had drawn her was something Saint John of the 
Cross had called Todo y Nada, the “all or nothing” by 
which God is found in His totality only by the rejection 
of all that is not Him. But though she indeed wished to 
dedicate herself to God in the shelter and austerity of 
the cloister, she had another—no less pure—motive: to 
be a sacrificial victim for her Jewish people. The Carmel- 
ite ideal of voluntary suffering for the salvation of others 
offered fulfilment. 

From the start her new life was even harder than that 
of the average novice. At 42 she was a woman whose 
mind had lived among abstractions and who had been 
acclaimed by her generation. Now she had. to do the 
humblest manual work—things like sewing, for which 
she was entirely unfitted. Once the Novice Mistress said 
to her: “In the world you may have been a clever woman 
—but here you are getting more stupid every day.” And 
she herself once told the Prioress, pointing to her fore- 
head: “This machine here found it very difficult to learn 
all those little rubrics.” Yet she learned, persevering with 
a diligence and humility that endeared her to the sisters. 
And as the years passed, during which she ripened in 
spirit, even the opportunity to write, which she had had 
to sacrifice, was returned to her: the Carmelite Provincial 
ordered that time be given her, and she produced, along 
with pamphlets on prayer, Christmas, and the Saints, a 
major work of philosophy called Finite and Eternal Being. 

To interrupt the even flow of days, came happenings 
both joyful and grave. She received her habit in April, 
1934, before an assemblage of friends and notables. Her 
mother died in September, 1936, among signs that she 
had at last become reconciled to her daughter’s life, and 
on Christmas Eve of that year Edith’s sister Rosa was 





Edith Stein, wearing a silk bridal 
dress made by her fellow-nuns, 
received her habit in 1934. 
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Edith was professed at the 
Carmel at Cologne (right), left there 
in 1938 for a Dutch convent. 
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baptized at the Carmel, wearing Edith’s white choir cloak. 
Then, in April, 1938, Edmund Husserl, her first. master, 
died, after a reported “vision of Truth.” Ten days later 
she received the black Carmelite veil. 

Meanwhile darkness was descending on Germany. In 
November, 1938, new waves of anti-Jewish rioting broke 
out. They brought from Edith Stein the impassioned cry: 
“Woe to this city and this country, when God shall re- 
venge what is today done to the Jews.” But they also 
made her fear that her presence would endanger the con- 
‘yent, and though her sisters wept, she was taken, on 
New Year’s Eve, 1938, across the border to the Dutch 
Carmel of Echt. 

For three years she lived the quiet, prayerful life of 
a cloistered nun, while outside the world moved toward 
a new consummation of agony and evil. When the Ger- 
mans overran Holland, the Order tried desperately to 
get her out, but negotiations with the Swiss Carmel were 
impeded by the difficulty of evading the authorities and 
by her own refusal to cooperate in anything “unlawful.” 
Besides, as she wrote to a friend, “I am so deeply ab- 
sorbed in St. John of the Cross that everything else leaves 
me indifferent.” 


i... HOUR of her martyrdom approached. On August 


2, 1942, all non-“Aryan” Catholics throughout Holland. 


were arrested. At 5 p. m. the Gestapo came for Edith 
Stein and her sister Rosa, now a Carmelite postulant, and 
gave them 10 minutes to pack their few belongings. Later, 
a Jewish man who had escaped from the camp the women 


Edith Stein died in a Nazi gas-chamber in 
1942. It is believed her body was later 
destroyed in a cremation oven like these. 
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were taken to told this story: “Among the prisoners who 
arrived on August 5th Sister Benedicta made a striking 
impression by her great calm and composure. The misery 
in the camp [there were more than 1200 Jewish Catholics 


there] . . . was indescribable. Sister Benedicta walked 
about among the women, comforting, helping, soothing 
like an angel. Many mothers were almost demented and 
for days had not been looking after their children . 
Sister Benedicta at once took care of [them], washed 
and combed them and saw to it that they got food and 
attention.” And another survivor said that “her whole 
appearance, as I picture her . . . suggested only one 
thought to me: A Piéta without Christ.” 

On August 7th, a former pupil was standing in a rail- 
way station when a voice hailed her. Edith Stein was 
at a train window calling: “Give my love to the Sisters 
at St. Magdalena. I am travelling eastwards.” Two days 
later she and her sister were led into the gas chamber 
at Auschwitz.—RIcHaRD GILMAN 
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When southern France was afflicted with war, conquest 
and plague in the fifth century, Saint Mamertus, the 
Archbishop of Vienne, set aside the three days preceding 
the Feast of Christ’s Ascension as a time of prayer and 
fasting to appease God’s anger and to beg Him to spare 
His people from further calamity. Under Pope Leo III 
in the ninth century the celebration passed into the liturgy 
of the Universal Church as Rogation Days (from the 
Latin rogatio—“entreaty”). They are sometimes called 
the Lesser Litanies to distinguish them from the older 
or “Greater” Litanies, a feast of similar intent celebrated 
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Fr. Gerard Bronneke, O.F.M., blesses the cows in a Rogation Day 


ceremony at St. Boniface School in Banning, California. 


on April 25th. This year the Rogation Days are observed 
on May 16th, 17th and 18th. 

On each of the Rogation Days in the Middle Ages all 
the faithful—clergy and laity—barefoot and fasting and 


with ashes on their foreheads, would march together in 
procession to the various churches of their district, chant- 
ing antiphons, psalms and the Litany of the Saints. When 
they reached the church designated as the “stational” 
church, they would file in for the Rogation Mass. 

In: the ninth century Emperor Charlemagne used to 
walk barefoot from his palace tothe stational church. In 
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the 13th century Saint Elizabeth of Hungary would 
walk in procession with her poorest subjects. And Saint 
Charles Borromeo, the great 16th-century Archbishop of 
Milan, would lead the procession to thirteen churches on 
Monday, nine on Tuesday and eleven on Wednesday. 

Today neither fast nor abstinence is enjoined on Roga- 
tion Days, but the Church’s objects in celebrating them 
remain the same: to appease God’s anger and to avert 
the punishment which our sins deserve. In rural areas 
another original purpose of Rogation Days is emphasized: 
to beg God’s blessing on the fruits of the earth. 





JUBILEE salutes . 
MRS. HELENE E. FROELICHER | 


BECAUSE . . . as a convert who brought with her into the Catholic 
Church a Protestant’s deep love of the word of God, she has worked almost | 
20 years to improve the quality of the Sunday sermon—the only : 
occasion on which most adult Catholics hear Christ preached to them. 

In 1938, under the spiritual direction of the late Father Paul 
James Francis, S. A., founder of the Society of the Atonement at 
Graymoor, Mrs. Froelicher and a like-minded group of lay people 
and priests began working toward a “Reformation of Sacred Eloquence.” 
Their organization, now known as The Crusade for More Fruitful 
Preaching and Hearing of the Word of God, has three aims: to 
encourage—as a providential opportunity to influence souls—the 
giving of well-prepared sermons at all Sunday Masses throughout 
the year; to urge seminarians to use well their years of preparation 
in order to become Christ-like preachers; to spread devotion to Christ 
in His role as the Divine Teacher and to establish a feast honoring 
Him under that title. 

“We do not want to be critical,” Mrs. Froelicher says. “We want 
to be helpful.” Working with an Advisory Board of about 250 priests 
and an Episcopal Board of 24 bishops and archbishops, the Crusade 
directs its primary efforts toward seminarians, encouraging them 
—with the permission of their superiors—to form small extra- 
curricular preaching clubs. At the suggestion of Joseph Cardinal 
Pizzardo, head of the Congregation of Seminaries and warm friend of 
the Crusade, copies of Acerbo Nimis, Pope Saint Pius X’s encyclical 
on preaching, are being given wide distribution. Three times a 
year a four-page newsletter called Voices from the Pew goes out to 
more than 300 seminaries and to many bishops throughout the world, 
keeping its readers informed of the movement’s progress and spearheading | 
a campaign of prayer for the success of the work. This campaign ; 
reaches its annual climax on January 31st, the feast of Saint John Bosco, ~ 
which the Crusade observes as World Seminarian Day. 

The Crusade does not confine itself to seminarians alone: it seeks 
to inform each newly ordained priest of the Crusade. 
Last summer, at DePaul University in Chicago, a successful week-long 
“Symposium for Preachers” was held under the initiative and sponsorshi 
of Cardinal Stritch; Mrs. Froelicher and the other Crusaders hope 
that similar workshops will be held regularly in other dioceses to help 
young priests improve their techniques of sermon preparation and delive I 
They hope, too, that soon even minor seminaries will begin placing more | 
emphasis on training students in preaching. ; 
The Crusade’s credo is summed'up in these words of James Cardiné ; 

Gibbons, which are frequently quoted in its literature: “If [Catholics ] 

are not nourished [through the Sunday sermon] by the food of the 
Gospel, they are doomed to spiritual famine for the rest of the week.” 
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For years a young American advertising illustrator named 
Stephen Antonakos and his wife, Marie, had been saving 
for a trip to Europe. Last Spring they decided to 
withdraw what they had in the bank (slightly over $1,000) 
and book passage. For eight months they toured 


TRAVELER'S SKETCHBOOK 


England, France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, 

Holland and Germany, hitch-hiking most of the way and 
sleeping in youth hostels, hotels and farmers’ haylofts. 
The drawings on this and the next five pages are a few 

of many which Stephen Antonakos made along the way. 








In Paris Antonakos sketched himself 
standing before the Greek Catholic 
Church of St. Julien-le-Pauvre. 
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The Piazza del Duon Pisa; the Lea: 
Tower domina tes the cathedral and 
b (far left) 
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An aged Roman woman poses before 
the Church of San Pietro in Vincoli. 
Opposite page: Sacre Coeur in Paris. 
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The Basilica of San Paolo in Battistero, 
near Rome: a priest-tourist (opposite page) 
eyes the artist curiously. A lonely 

vendor offers a basketful of religious 
articles. Two girls walk to the Communion 
rail past the richly-ornamented 

stand used to hold the paschal candle. 
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BERNANOS’ LAST ESSAYS 


They reveal a man who looked at the 


world as the saints have done 


oo BERNANOS was one of that 
astonishing group of French 
Catholic writers who not only pro- 
duce novels, poems, or plays but who 
also function as moral teachers of the 
highest order. Deliberately and, in 
many cases, resonantly, they question 
the values of our materialist civiliza- 
tion, its technology and the effects of 
that technology on the liberty and the 
very spirit of man. At the moment, 
Bernanos is probably best known in 
this country for his novel Diary of a 
Country Priest, which was reprinted 
here not long ago as a paper-backed 
Image Book. But he was more than a 
novelist; he was a lecturer, a de- 
nouncer, an exhorter whose speeches 
and essays ring with faith and growl 
with dissatisfaction at the future of 
the world. In 1946-1948, the last two 
years of his life, he delivered a num- 
ber of remarkable lectures on free- 


dom, revolution, liberty, technology, 
the saints, France and other massive 
subjects; fortunately, these have now 
been made available to American 
readers for the first time in an excel- 
lent translation by Joan and Barry 
Ulanov. The book—called The Lasi 
Essays of Georges Bernanos—has just 
been published by Regnery ($4.50). 

Bernanos, the new reader should 
be warned, is strong medicine. In the 
modern world, even in modem 
France, he is very much sui generis 
—a man who protests not in the 
name of Marx or in the name of his 
lonely existential self, but in the 
name of the tradition of the Church 
and of France, its eldest daughter. 
Though he is anything but a jingoist 
(he points out that the nation of re- 
sisters that greeted the Allied troops 
in 1944 was a nation of collabora: 
tionist Petainists in 1940), he thinks 
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The late French Catholic 
novelist and essayist 
Georges Bernanos. 


France has a special role to fill and 
he tends to think of most other demo- 
cratic countries, including the United 
States, as insensitive and muddling at 
best, and, at worst, as menacing. He 
tends to overstate things, and behind 
long passages of his book lies the im- 
plication that, in the long run, the 
world has as much to fear from 
American capitalism as from Russian 
Communism, since both, he says in 
one passage, make “man a kind of 
industrious animal subordinate to the 
determinism of economic laws” and 
since both produce insatiable, omniv- 
orous states. To the state, Bernanos 
prefers la patrie, which he says is 
altogether a different manner of 
thing, and he thinks the crisis of 
modern civilization started with uni- 
versal conscription, which gave the 
state a power it had never wielded. 
All this—and this is just a sample 
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MARRIAGE: 


A Medical and 


Sacramental Study 
by 


Alan Keenan, O.F.M., and 
John Ryan, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


“In this book,” write the authors, 
“we endeavour to perform three 
major tasks. Firstly, to present mar- 
riage and the problems of marriage, 
if a arise, as the doctor 
sees them. Secondly, to present mar- 
riage as the priest sees it. Thirdly, 
and perhaps most important, to dem- 
onstrate the practical link between 
the two aspects. Some views about 
marriage can be better expressed 
by the doctor, others by the priest. 

e former deals with the more 
material and physical aspects; the 
latter with the spiritual. But between 
high heaven and earth, so to speak, 
there is much in common. In this 
common sphere both of us write as 
one. In our distinctive spheres, our 
views are expressed according to 
our function.” $4.50 


TOLERANCE 


and the 


CATHOLIC 


A Symposium 


A group of French and Belgian 
theologians on problems on which 
most of us could use a little light. 
What ot our attitude to be to 
people of other religions or none? 
How should be treated in a 
society mostly Catholic? Do Catholics 
when they are in a minority claim 
rights that they would refuse to 
others if they were in wagon: 
50 


Order from any bookstore 


For more about these books see the 
current number of Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET. To get the Trumpet, 
free and postpaid, write to Juliet 
MacGill—all the address you need is 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 





—is typical of a certain brand of 
European thought, indubitably high- 
minded but, Americans think, old- 
fashioned and impractical. The value 
of Bernanos is that you may reject 
a good deal of what he had to say in 
1946 and 1947, you may say that 
any man who objects to conscription 
these days is an idiot, and yet you 
may still find him salutary. He looks 
at the world perhaps not as politi- 
cians and practical men of all sorts 
look at it, in terms of what is pos- 
sible and impossible, but as saints of 
all ages have looked at it, in terms 
of what is right and wrong. A dose 
of that medicine, strong as it is and 
much as we are inclined to reject it, 
can never be anything but salutary. 

Bernanos has a number of amazing 
ideas, and there is room here for one 
or two. Russian Communism, he 
says, “may seem Russian to the un- 
thinking, but it is still and always 
will be a German experiment. This 
is German culture, having found at 
long last—in the absolutist spirit of 
Hegel and in Marx’s social man—an 
instrument suited to its ravenous am- 
bition, its perpetual restlessness, its 
dizzying sense of destiny.” And then, 
on a much different subject: After 
describing how children play at being 
grown-ups, he asks, “Is the device a 
good one? Will we, perhaps, as 2 
result of playing at being saints, be- 
come saints ourselves? At any rate, 
it does seem that little Sister Thérése 
[the Little Flower] went about it this 
way; one might say she became a 
saint by playing ‘saints’ with the Child 
Jesus, just like a little boy who as a 
result of operating a toy train be- 
comes, almost without thinking about 
it, a railroad engineer. . . .” 

There is a great deal in this book 
—a great deal that is enchanting, 
stimulating, irritating—for its author 
was a great thinker and a great 
Christian. The translators and the 
publisher are to be thanked for bring- 
ing us his last book. 

—RosBErT RUSSELL 


Lenp Me Your Hanns, by Bernard F. 
Meyer, M.M. (Fides, $3.50), is styled 
by its author a “How to do it book,” 
the it in this case referring to the lay 
apostolate and its work. A handbook 
on this subject would be difficult to 
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now sell 

JUBILEE from coast 
to coast—a far-flung 
and well-paid line. Join 
their rapidly growing 
ranks and earn steady 
commissions and big 
bonuses selling America’s 
leading Catholic magazine. 


WwW 


Taking subscription 
orders for JUBILEE is 
easy. Most people have 
only to be shown a copy 
to want to become a 
subscriber. And you get 
your commissions at once— 
there’s no waiting, no 
complicated bookkeeping. 
We supply you with all 
necessary sales material. 


WwW 


To get the JUBILEE sales 


kit, write to: 
Field Manager 
JUBILEE 


377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


(Please enclose the name of your 
pastor and another reference.) 
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produce, and while Father Meyer has _If he has not described them with love, 


written an excellent survey of the moti- they are, strangely, the more moving New S ° 
vations, needs and accomplishments of for that, since his inability to take p ring B ooks 




















the lay apostolate, he has not written himself less than completely seriously 
a handbook. adds to the obstacles he had and has Essays In 
he dwells less on concrete t i  F ° 
Actually, he s | ‘ 0 overcome Chris Unity 

methods and how-to-do-it materials than _ The Jast part of the book deals with a siesta nc ft 
on the substance and spirit of the monastic life and the author’s attempt ons on the ave and techniques, of 
apostolate. Catholics, he says, need an to translate into human terms the ideal us with a clear picture of the obstacles 
mecentive in order create the oppor- —jove he has found. He is still on a for. the remo "Prudent obstacles, 
tunities for conversions, a firm knowl- quest, for as he says, “the more one and gn aapelen at ought inns fel ans 
edge of their faith and a love of fellow — discovers of God, the more one finds during the last quarter cen $3.00 
om. to sustain them during their first, one has to learn.” But he has found 
often 2 eg ing teen he the meaning of Reality, end it is this Marcelino 
does outline the methods ysed to WIN = discovery which holds in it a message — 

his main success lies in his ‘4 eee oy, wemaiated by 
converts, of hope for contemporary man, who ANGELA BRITTON—The simple story 


of a BE wag oc who is adopted and 
re. ree Wy anciscan monks in a small 

J K friagy. 7 se Secornneranes ete and 
—JANET KNIGHT len: erness recaptures Marcelino’s 
little world and t how he finds a 

large Crucifix in an unused attic. The 

of this chance discovery lead 


own acute awareness of the problem. = myst find God or perish in loneliness. 
Thus he illustrates with statistics the 


pitifully small number of conversions 
in America compared to the Catholic 





Joun Carrot or Battimore: Founder the ste 
A . ° a to a deeply moving climax 
population; that which should grow . - pe which will stir the heart of every 
’ of the American Catholic Hierarchy, by Babe ol Illustrated $2.50 


like a mustard seed, branching out and Annabelle M. Melville (Scribner’s, 




















arg mi + Weta! baz $4.50), is a biography of a man whose » ele 

gration. And his regretful conclusion yr i io ii the whole story Christianity Is 

is that American Catholics are largely ok sian. Soimenle fe: tly ieibed, Sastaivilee Revolutionary 

“hb : several decades. When John Carroll by MAURICE FRAIGNEUX, trans- 

indifferent to their roles as apostles wns, heum. dee 1208: Satbelin: colonies lated ae en CRO atl 

and are content to leave the expansion worn sli lisiee dee Bealls. Poul pdt revolutions, beac ong Sonitenda, 

of the Church to the clergy. : Laws. When he died in 1815 as Arch- } —~k ital Ch: Christian KARE 5 Je} 
—Nancy LawRENcE bishop of Baltimore, the Church was their 4 plication to ceosumenation a 

Tae GotpEN Strinc, by Bede Grif- just beginning its march westward over — dispassionate ‘and S75 

fths, O.S.B. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, the er aise In er many 

50). A glance at the striking por- Americans all up and down the At- 

om “ — author on the tan art lantic seaboard had lost the Faith, The Scholar and 

of his book can prove an enlightening while others had held on to it against the Cross 

index to his character. It is the face  °bstacles which today seem well-nigh The Life and Work of Edith Stein 

of arebel and a seeker—a very English insurmountable. Then, with American pe ane yy ph pth 

face, of the highest type—sensitive, Independence, came the first rays of ers Ba Bag og y= a Mystic, and 

keenly intelligent and, it must be said we . rr sition — — captures the very spirit of Edith Graet 

in this case, almost entirely without of hard work, poverty and opposition. As a great teacher, influential philos- 

humor. And this remarkable spiritual When Carroll died, the Church had just opher, and sslntiy, Carroaitte Wan, she 

ttobiography, which may well become completed, and quite successfully, its | | Skeept that ne perisied at the hands 

4 modern classic, proves amply that in first chapter as an American institution. ye iene 5 ge potas 

MP Gisains the camera Gil aot Hb. Hence any life of Carroll may be useful from ‘the | ed‘ dimensions, and h takes 


aid the rel in tho euthor’s to introduce the Church in the United fluence seems destined to grow 
States to the average reader. Tilustrated $3.50 








two attempts to escape modern ma- 





trialism and industrialism by living A figure as towering as John Carroll 
4 primitive, ascetical life in a mountain calls for many approaches and offers Fount of Our Joy 
cottage with two friends; the seeker, material for more than one biographer. Madonna Legends for Dramatization 
in his account of earnest reading in But the very complexity of his life de- OP. A delightful collection ean 
philosophy, which led him to a study mands of a writer unusual preparation aE sae Se ee 
of Scripture, to prayer, and finally to and ability. Both here and in her pre- ested in the revival of religious drama. 
the Catholic Church. There, as a Ben- vious biography of Mother Seton, Mrs. ara tab teeter Dap bat Tg the 
tdictine monk, he found the “secret Melville indicates an industry and an MIErorte and the inkplsation of areiets 
chamber of love” of Saint John of the interest in research altogether com- though ee Ae eet ee Soe 
Cross and that divine ordering of life  mendable in an historian. But both and pg the legends et 
which alone can ensure survival in our Studies seem to suggest a weakness in Fount of Our Joy will be a refreshing 
disordered days. : character analysis and in sifting and Sovd wilt providia anaes that wil sing 
All this involved, for Dom Bede, digesting material. This is particularly b Naps age 0+ essa a 











much intellectual questioning and deep = serious when one chooses to do over 
spiritual suffering. He passed through § 2gain what has already been done quite Wherever good books are sold 
two surrenders—first of his will, then well, rather than when one concentrates THE NEWMAN PRESS 


of his reason—and he describes them on unexplored subjects. WESTMI 
: NSTER, MARYLAND 
in painful, though instructive, detail. In her preface Mrs. Melville states af 
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The Summa simplified and in 
plain-talk 
are now in use 


Now this great book is in 
reach of everyone. In popu- 
lar, plain-talk pocket-sized 
and priced for your pocket. 

You can discover, too, that 
the Summa simplified makes 
good subway and bus read- 
ing, just as thousands and 
thousands of your friends 
have discovered that MY WAY 
OF LIFE is for their pocket 


wherever they are 
wherever they go 


Beautifully bound in green 
imitation leather, with gold 
stamping. 


Price is only $135 
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OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. JOSEPH B. FREY 





HAMILTON PARKWAY 
13, NEW YORK 





that this work corrects certain interpre- 
tations in Msgr. Peter Guilday’s earlier 
biography and provides additional im- 
portant data not available to him. With 
the exception of a few minor points, 
this claim finds little support either in 
her text or in her voluminous footnotes. 

Neither does she succeed in achieving 
what she declares to be her chief pur- 
pose—rescuing John Carroll from his 
“times.” If one knows sufficiently the 
rich historical background, both Euro- 
pean and American, against which 
Guilday wrote, one should have no dif- 


‘ ficulty in seeing Carroll at all times, 


whether in the foreground or behind 
the scenes, but never lost in any sense 
whatsoever. Mrs. Melville’s “rescue” of 
the Carroll in Guilday results in a 
colorless prelate on a stage bereft of 
props.—JosePH B. Copr 


THE Book oF THE Poor IN Spirit, 
by A Friend of God, translated and 
edited by C. F. Kelley (Harper & Bros., 
$3.50), is a treatise on perhaps the 
most profound and, to some of us, most 
baffling of Our Lord’s Beatitudes— 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.” Written by 
an anonymous 14th-century Catholic 
mystic of the Rhineland, it has been 
beautifully translated into modern Eng- 
lish by C. F. Kelley, a Benedictine of 
Downside Abbey, England. Describing 
with the utmost clarity the meaning of 
spiritual poverty (which, in its perfect 
state, is union with God in His love), 
the author insists repeatedly on the 
need for order and simplicity in this 
life, pointing out that excess—whether 
of zeal or in prayer—may lead the soul 
from contemplation of Ged to introspec- 
tive love of self. Father Kelley’s first- 
rate introduction contains a valuable 
history of Rhineland mysticism and 
gives one of the best descriptions of a 
Christian mystic that this reviewer has 
ever come across.—]J. K. 


Wuy I Became A Brotuer, edited by 
Rev. George L. Kane (Newman Press, 
paper $1.00, cloth $2.50), is a collec- 
tion of accounts by men who became 
brothers, explaining how God -called 
them to their specific vocation. The 
book succeeds in showing that the 
brotherhood is a vocation separate and 
distinct from the priesthood: a brother 
is not one who “failed to make the 
grade” as a priest; he is a man with 
a different kind of vocation. Some of 
the accounts by the brothers are inter- 
esting, some are dull. Some are well- 
written, some are only sweetly pious 
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MARRIAGE 


Monsignor J.D. Conway 
A personal, humorous, and 
frank book of questions and 
answers to the concrete and 
complex problems of love, 
courtship and marriage. The 


book for every home. $3.75 


The comment-causing article 
that gives the full story about 


CATHOLICS & U.S. LABOR 


Now available in reprint form 


Vv 


In it you'll learn— 

¥ Why an American Cardinal took 
an unpopular stand to help the 
Knights of Labor 

¥ How Catholics have fought Com- 
munism in labor 

¥ What effect the 1919 Bishops’ 
Program had on the New Deal 

¥ How the American labor move- 
ment has been influenced by papal 
encyclicals 


CATHOLICS AND U.S. LABOR is a 16 
page reprint of the famous article that 
ran in JUBILEE’s September, 1954, issue 


Prices: 15¢ per copy, 10¢ per copy in orders 
of 50 or more (minimum bulk order). 

Write to: Reprint Department, JUBILEE, 377 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Please enclose 
payment. 
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renderings. “Eye on a Mountain,” by 
Brother Louis Reile, S.M., stands out 
as one of the best—Barsara LaRosa 


Ancuor Booxs (not to be confused 
with Image Books) is one of the better 
low-priced series now in the book- 
stores. Among its recent highlights are 
Eileen Power’s Medieval People (sust- 
Lee, Sept., 1954) and J. Huizinga’s The 
Waning of the Middle Ages, a superb 
study of life, art and thought in the 
twilight period between civilizations. 
Other noteworthy titles: The House by 
the Medlar Tree, by Giovanni Verga, a 
classic Italian novel; Shakespeare, by 
Mark Van Doren, a fine introduction; 
The Explorers of North America, by 
John Bartlet Brebner, especially valu- 
able for its accounts of Catholic found- 
ings; The Two Sources of Morality and 
Religion, by Henri Bergson, stimulat- 
ing studies by the Jewish philosopher 
who taught Jacques Maritain and at 
his own death was close to conversion. 

—GILBERT RICHARDS 


THe Minn or Pius XII, edited by 
Robert C. Pollock (Crown, $3.50), is a 
one-volume sampling of the reigning 
Holy Father’s encyclicals, speeches to 
particular groups and messages to the 
entire world. In sum it is a singing 
affirmation of the good things of the 
world, uttered by a Pope who speaks 
for life, for the world and. for men in 
all their mystery, beauty and com- 
plexity. 

Professor Pollock, a member of the 
Fordham Graduate School faculty, 
chooses from a broad cross-section of 
the Pope’s writings and groups his 
selections under such general chapter 
headings as: The Modern State, The 
World of Labor, Psychotherapy, Mod- 
ern Woman, Progress, Peace. In his 
brief introduction to each chapter the 
editor does not intrude his own person- 
ality, excessively, nor, in making his 
selections, does he merely amass an 
incoherent hodgepodge of quotations. 
Rather he affords the reader a subtly 
shaded picture of the clarity and per- 
ceptiveness of the Pontiff’s mind as it 
ranges over an incredible diversity of 
topics. 

Throughout, the Pope’s positive and 
joyful appreciation of the technological 
advances of our times is evident. Espe- 
cially pleasing to him are the growing 
self-realization on the part of workers, 
the vital ferment of freedom stirring 
within men of all nations, and the prac- 
tical steps that have been taken to 
achieve a genuine international com- 
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munity. Declaring that the future be- 
longs to believers and to those who 
love, Pope Pius XII would redeem the 


_times, not reject them. His inspired, 


sometimes poetic words give us hope. 
And, lest we forget it in the gathering 
horror of the atomic era, he reminds us 


“ sweetly that God is on the side of 


change and that the world is good and 
shall be saved—Oona BurRKE 


WaTERFRONT Priest, by Allen Ray- 
mond (Henry Holt, $3.50), is the story 
—told in a staccato, reportorial style— 
of the three mammoth powers of dark- 
ness which have hovered for several 
generations over the New York water- 
front and set the odious pattern of its 
labor-management relations: organized 
crime, avarice, and widespread corrup- 
tion, nourished by collusion among dis- 
honest union officials, irresponsible 
shipping interests and venal politicians. 
The “waterfront priest” of the title is 
Father John M. Corridan, a Jesuit of 
the Xavier Labor School in downtown 
Manhattan, who has repeatedly brought 
to public attention the moral diseases 
infecting the docks, while spearheading 
a constant struggle for reform. 

Hammering away at the fear, vio- 
lence and lawlessness which pollute the 
lives of decent longshoremen and their 
families, Raymond offers a shocking 
array of statistics on cargo stolen, 
money lost, lives cut short. He pin- 
points the men responsible for perpe- 
tuating the system, naming names and 
calling a spade black. Although the 
book is neither tightly organized nor 
carefully written, the story has enough 
inherent drama and force to overcome 
the weaknesses of the author’s prose. 
The picture that emerges is neither 
edifying nor, even after years of per- 
sistent effort by Father Corridan and 
his associates, encouraging. But anyone 
who reads this book will better under- 
stand why the waterfront is such a run- 
ning sore in the side of New York. 
Anyone who reads it will also be angry. 

—O.B. 


THE Royat Hunt, by Pierre Moinot 
(Knopf, $3.50), is a sinewy, swift-step- 
ping novel of adventure on three levels: 
physical, emotional and spiritual. Set in 
a game preserve in southern France, it 
recounts how Phillipe Lussac discovers, 
while pursuing a magnificent stag and 
battling poachers, the meaning of ac- 
tion, of friendship and of love. Through- 
out, the writing is marked by economy, 
vigor and the sure touch of creative in- 


sight.—G. R. 
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In East OF EDEN Cal Trask (James Dean) meets his mother (Jo 
Van Fleet) who had abandoned him soon after his birth. 


THREE HITS AND A MISS 


AST OF EDEN, John Steinbeck’s 
sprawling story about two fami- 
lies living in California’s Salinas 
Valley, has been hailed as a major 
American novel, Steinbeck’s best and 
most ambitious. Now Warner Broth- 
ers has brought the last portion of 
this turbulent biblical allegory to 
the screen in a motion picture of un- 
usual, if chaotic, vigor. Under the 
expert direction of Elia Kazan (who 
also produced it), East of Eden 
probes boldly into the deepest per- 
sonal relationships, weighing as it 
goes the basic values by which men 
live. If the scales are not always ac- 
curate, the drama generated is quite 
intense, reaching at times the level of 
tragedy, and the emotional impact 
on the audience nearly matches the 
movie's advance claims. 


The action begins in 1917, when, 
against a background of threats of 
war, we are brought into the midst 
of the conflict raging among Adam 
Trask and his twin sons, Caleb and 
Aron. Abandoned by their mother 
Kate shortly after they were born, 
the boys have been led by their 
father to believe her dead; when Cal 


discovers that she is not only alive 
but has become a terrible personifica- 
tion of evil, a flood of resentments, 
conflicts and inner struggles is re- 
leased. Centering on Cal’s attempt to 
win his father’s love and understand- 
ing and Adam’s incapacity to answer 
his son’s needs, the picture moves 
through a succession of crises, drop- 
ping biblical allusions along the way. 
Cal offers Adam the “fruits of the 
ground” on his birthday; he uncon- 
cernedly brings about Aron’s agoniz- 
ing disillusionment with their mother 
(“Am I my brother’s keeper?”) ; he 
weeps under a “beautiful tree” in the 
garden. At last in a crucial finale 
some of the plot-strands are gathered 
up. 

Some, not all. For all its passion 
and intensity, East of Eden remains 
murky, a two-leveled structure with 
poorly lit stairways. What Steinbeck 
and Kazan seem to be saying is that 
there is a choice between good and 
evil and that every man has a God- 
given power to choose. Tragedy lies 
in man’s failure to realize that he has 
this power and in his blindness to its 
existence in others. Such blindness 





works most evilly in the parent-child 
relationship. 

Related to this theme is the truth 
that we cannot always tell from ap- 
pearances what is good and what 
evil, since the balance between the 
two is very delicate: Aron’s shell of 
goodness cracks to reveal a core of 
evil, while Cal undergoes a com- 
pletely opposite experience. But the 
symbolism is too heavy for clarity 
and we end by having to guess at the 
meaning of what we have seen. 

The performances in East of Eden 
are impressive. As Cal, newcomer 
James Dean is sensitive though unpol- 
ished, while Richard Davalos (also 
in his first Hollywood role) plays 
Aron with fitting righteousness. Ray- 
mond Massey as the father, Jo Van 
Fleet as the primitively evil mother, 
Julie Harris in the role of Abra (first 
Aron’s and finally Cal’s fiancée, and 
Burl Ives ‘(more familiar as a folk 
singer but cast here as a gruflly gen- 
erous sheriff) all do well by their de- 
manding roles. Most impressive of 
all is the photography. With almost 
“‘painty” effects it captures the, green- 
ness of farmlands, the sharpness of 
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In THE END OF THE AFFAIR Sarah Miles (Deborah Kerr) asks 


advice from a priest as she struggles through a spiritual crisis. 


sunshine, the grayness of rain which 
make up the movie’s settings. 
—KATHLEEN GOEss 


THoucH MucH of Graham Greene’s 
work passes easily from bookshelf to 
screen (The Ministry of Fear, The 
Fallen Idol) , his last and, many think, 


his greatest book would seem to re- 


sist the journey. The End of the_ 


Affair is so inward and essentially 
non-visual a story that to seize and 
communicate its action require a 
film sensibility of rare astuteness if 
its lines are not to be flattened and its 
uniqueness squandered. Yet an Anglo- 
American production has just ap- 
peared that preserves the novel’s title, 
its story-line and, miraculously, its 
special sweet-and-pungent flavor of 
spiritual experience. 

The “affair” is that between Sarah 
Miles, the lovely wife of a dull and 
prissy British civil-servant, and Mau- 
rice Bendrix, a writer. The “end” 
begins when Sarah promises a God 
she doesn’t yet believe in that she will 
leave Bendrix in return for his being 


saved from death (he has been trapped 
in the debris of an air-raid). But 
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the end of the affair is only the 
beginning of the drama. “Now the 
agony of being without you starts,” 
Sarah says as she backs away from 
the alive and uncomprehending Ben- 
drix. From then on perhaps the most 
remarkable spiritual history in con- 
temporary literature unfolds, as Sarah 
struggles in the snare of belief like a 
bird well-caught, and comes at last to 
love her Captor and to sacrifice, with- 
out ever denying its power over her, 
the passionate involvement with Ben- 
drix. 

What the makers of The End of the 
Affair have wisely done is to shift the 
center of attention from Bendrix, 
where it was in the book, to Sarah, 
letting the waves of revelation flow 
back from her to him and to the 
audience. And as Sarah, Deborah 
Kerr gives a transcendently brilliant 
performance, as inspiriting, as lumi- 
nous and as sensitive as the screen 
has ever seen, so that the adjustment 
more than holds up. It doesn’t mat- 
ter too much that Van Johnson is al- 
lowed to play Bendrix, since Greene’s 
words in his mouth manage to keep 
their significance. 


It is true that the movie stops short 
of the book’s final implication—that 
Sarah has become a saint—and some 
(though not this reviewer) may find 
that a defect. Again, it must be ad- 
mitted that there are static moments 
and a not-always-crystalline analysis 
of motive. 

But never has a movie treated 
Catholicism with such maturity or 
the relations between men and 
women with so little romantic self- 
deception. At one point, hinting at 
their eventual reunion in God, Sarah 
asks Maurice: “Do you think love 
stops because we don’t see each 
other?” Hollywood would go bank- 
rupt if it took that to heart. 

—RicHarpD GILMAN 


Movie-MakeErs have always found a 
wealth of material for public enter- 
tainment in the ready-written stories 
of the Bible. Yet the New Testament’s 
central theme—the life of Christ— 
has not been the subject of a motion 
picture since Cecil B. DeMille’s 
King of Kings, made in 1927. Now 
Producer James K. Friedrich, an 
Episcopalian minister, has laid a 
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heavy hand upon Christ’s public life 
with a widescreen color movie, 
Day of Triumph (Selected Pictures 
Corp.). 

The movie’s partially-fictionalized 
screenplay is based upon Scriptural 
and historical sources. In flash-back, 
it introduces us to Christ (played by 
Robert Wilson) through the machi- 
nations of the Zealots—a hypothetical 
group of Jewish patriots—to find 
someone to lead them in their attempt 
to throw off the Roman rule. The 
shadowy Judas (James Griffith) is 
newly interpreted as a man of ambi- 
tion who sees in Jesus only a political 
figurehead. (“Give me a month and 
I'll dominate him completely,” he 
says.) Like Judas, Zadok (Lee J. 
Cobb), the head of the Zealot high 
council, believes that hope for the 
Jews lies in revolt and violence, not in 
Christ’s message of love and forgive- 
ness. Yet unlike Judas, he senses di- 
mensions in Jesus that are beyond po- 
litical maneuvering. The drama devel- 
ops around the conflict between Zadok 
and Judas on the one hand to win 
Christ as their leader, and Caiphas 
and Annas on the other to convict 
Him of treason. According to the 
movie, Judas has “betrayed” Christ 
to Caiphas and Annas only as a 
means of inciting a revolt by the 
Zealots; when the Zealots fail to free 
Him, as he had planned, Judas real- 
izes the horror of his act and de- 
stroys himself. In a moving climax 
Pilate shows Christ to the people: He 
stands silent and submissive before 
their mounting rage. 


For nearly two hours Day of Tri- 
umph lumbers and plods its tortuous 
way, enlivened occasionally by the 
words of Christ—quoted directly 
from the Gospels, wherever possible 
—and by a few powerful scenes like 
the raising of Lazarus from the dead 
and the entry into Jerusalem on Palm 
Sunday. Besides this weakness of 
dramatic action, the film is further 
handicapped by the almost ludicrous 
contrast between the language of the 
script and the Scriptures. When it 
departs from the New Testament, the 
dialogue is banal, delivered in what 
at times sound like Midwestern and 
Brooklyn accents. 

The settings are those of tradi- 


tional paintings, and Christ looks 
very much like our familiar Barclay 
Street images of Him. 


A MUCH MORE-SUCCESSFUL treatment 
of a religious theme, and another 
adaptation of a best-seller, is 20th 
Century-Fox’s A Man Called Peter, 
It would be unfortunate if this film 
fell victim to its own offensive and 
inappropriate advertising (“Religion 
Can Be Fun,” etc.) because—though 
often sentimental and immature—it 
has much to recommend it. 

The movie is adapted from Mrs, 
Catherine Marshall’s popular biog- 
raphy of her husband, Peter, a Pres- 
byterian minister with a strong and 
engaging personality. With economy 
of action A Man Called Peter tells of 
a man’s relationship to God from 
the time he left his native Scotland 
to study for the ministry in America 
to his death of a heart attack at 46. 
Along the way he had breathed new 
life into languishing parishes in 
Georgia, had become pastor of Wash- 
ington’s New York Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church—where presidents 
worship—and had been made chap- 
lain of the United States Senate. 
Intertwined is the story of an un- 
usual courtship and a good marriage. 

A Man Called Peter is notable for 
its attempt to deal with ideas and 
situations which usually make Holly- 
wood uncomfortable, and although 
they don’t entirely escape the stand- 
ard Hollywood touch, it is encourag- 
ing to see them being dealt with at 
all. For example, a large part of the 
film concerns Marshall’s efforts to 
understand himself and to discover 
what God expects of him. After a 
series of trials, including his wife’s 
tuberculosis, he comes near despair. 
What he discovers is that God is lead- 
ing him to an even greater reliance 
on Himself. 

The movie also features a number 
of Marshall’s sermons, including 4 
memorable one to the midshipmen of 
Annapolis a few hours before Pearl 
Harbor, which sums up the Christian 
attitude toward death. Another com- 
pares finding God to falling in love, 
and a third warns against hypocrisy 
—the choice is always between Baal 
(materialism) and God. _K.G. 
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A red-nosed Fokker 


slowly spun to earth 





Ar 4:35 P.M., on October 30, 1918, a lone 
Spad biplane, marked with the symbol of the 
“Hat-in-the-Ring” Squadron, hawked down 
through the quiet skies over Grande Pré. Sec- 
onds later, a twenty-round burst of its guns 
smashed full into the center of a low-flying 
Fokker and sent the German plane swirling 
earthward like an autumn leaf. 


The C.O. of the squadron, Captain Eddie 


Rickenbacker, had downed his last enemy plane 


of the war, setting a record for aerial combat 


never equaled: 26 victories in 7 months. It 
made him the American ace of aces. 


A year earlier, his mother had written, “fly 
slowly and close to the ground”; but it was 
advice that Eddie Rickenbacker —like many of 
his fellow Americans—has never been able to 
take. His calculating courage, ingenuity and 
drive are typical of our greatest asset. 


Which is not simply factories, farms, or gold 
—but millions of a particular kind of people 
called Americans. And it is these people—people 
like yourself—who stand behind what is prob- 
ably the world’s finest investment: U. S. Series 
E Savings Bonds. 


To buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
is to join them in their proud confidence of 
their country and its future—and to protect 
your own personal security as well. 
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